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The German Frauenfront 


“Kinder, Kiiche, Kirche’’ and the Women’s Organizations 


By ESTHER CAUKIN BRUNAUER 


OR more than a year Germany has 

bulked large on the horizon of the 
American press and, “news” being what 
it is, it has naturally been the most sen- 
sational events that have filled newspaper 
columns and headlines. Modern revolu- 
tions are mass phenomena, however, and 
can be understood only through a study 
of how they affect the daily lives of the 
people concerned. The incidents of the 
national revolution in Germany reported 
in the daily papers are important as symp- 
toms and ought not to be discounted, but 
there is a great danger that the reader 
will look at the incidents as the sum total 
of the revolution and will ignore the 
movements behind the news. The effects 
of the revolution upon German women 
seem to have received very little attention 
so far, although they are a phase of the 
upheaval that should be of particular in- 
terest to at least half of the American 
Population. Perhaps the following report 


will help to fill up this gap in the pic- 
ture of the German revolution that ex- 
ists in the American public mind. 

Not so very long ago we were accus- 
tomed to speak with admiration and some- 
times envy of the development of the 
women’s movement in Germany since the 
World War. Even American women, 
generally considered by Europeans the 
freest and most powerful of any in the 
world, could show but five women in Con- 
gress to thirty in the German Reichstag, 
and might well look with envy at the num- 
ber of women in German state parlia- 
ments and municipal councils and at the 
outstanding women who held high posi- 
tions in the ministries. They might envy 
not only the number of women holding 
university teaching positions, but their at- 
tainments and recognition. On the other 
hand, one knew more or less vaguely that 
millions of German women were still tied 
fairly close to the complicated machinery 
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of an exacting household and that other 
millions were trying to earn a part of the 
family income at hard and underpaid 
work, at the same time that they man- 
aged the household and brought up chil- 
dren without being able to afford the help 
that makes the combination of job and 
home both possible and pleasant for the 
professional woman. 


Turn came the revolution. It was made 
by a movement which not only threatened 
to cancel the gains of German women in 
recent generations, but which, paradoxi- 
cally, had the enthusiastic support of 
many German women. The National So- 
cialist German Workers’ party very early 
excluded women from the “political firing 
line,” refusing to make them candidates 
for any political office. At the same time, 
they sought the votes of the women and 
their moral support. Glorification of the 
“womanly woman,” of the “motherly 
woman,” found its way into the national 
socialist literature. The leaders of the 
women’s movement were vilified and 
abused—and nothing can quite equal the 
talent of a Nazi for vilification and abuse. 
The kindest thing said of these women 
was that they were selfishly ambitious and 
disregarded the real longings of the real 
German woman (who, said Dr. Goebbels 
at one time, “is, more than any other, a 
woman in the best sense of the word”). 
The real longing of the real German 
woman was interpreted to be the desire 
to serve her country through her home, 
and her home through her country; to 
bear many splendid children for the Fath- 
erland and to support the state in its at- 
tempts to make the Fatherland gloriously 
strong against its enemies even if the at- 
tempts included the sacrifice of her splen- 
did children. 

When it became apparent that Hitler 
was in power to stay—and because of his 
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cleverness and the inability of his enemies 
to look at the situation realistically it was 
some time before that fact was appreci- 
ated—there began to be considerable 
speculation both in Germany and outside 
as to what was to happen to the women, 
Nothing at all happened to them at first 
—as women. Officials who were too radi- 
cal for the new government began to be 
dismissed barely a week after Hitler be- 
came Chancellor, and some of them were 
women, the most prominent being Dr. 
Gertrud Baumer, who had held a high 
position in the Prussian Ministry of Edu- 
cation. She was dismissed in February, 
1933. Until the third week in March the 
National Socialists were too busy taking 
over the power of the state and destroying 
the parties of the Left to pay much atten- 
tion to social problems, and the next 
month was occupied chiefly with the Jew- 
ish question. It was not until the end of 
April that anything more was done about 
women than to continue propagating the 
official doctrine of the “mother-soul.” 
This doctrine was sufficiently elastic to 
permit the most widely diverging inter- 
pretations, ranging from something that 
almost bordered upon radical feminism to 
the “Kinder, Kiiche, Kirche” dictum of 
the nineteenth century. 

Even since the new government began 
to pay attention to the women it cannot 
be said that clarity has been achieved. 
There are still many contradictions and 
inconsistencies, and in so far as there ex- 
ists a program (distinct from an emotion) 
about the place of women in the National 
Socialist state it is still largely under 
negotiation and discussion. Certain tend- 
encies are discernible, however, and they 
are not very encouraging for the immedi- 
ate future of German womanhood. Even 
some of the women (not National Social- 
ists) who sympathize with the Hitler ré- 
gime in other respects feel that the wom- 
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an’s movement in Germany has been set 
back two generations. 


Ix THE individual, personal life of wom- 
en it is difficult to put one’s finger on con- 
crete results of the triumph of national 
socialism. There are a few laws which 
affect the economic and professional 
status of certain groups of women; there 
is much propaganda and discussion; and 
one could give a series of case histories 
which would show some findings of satis- 
faction, some indifference, some disturb- 
ance and anxiety, and much tragedy. Here 
it must not be forgotten, however, that 
very few people are affected by only one 
phase of a revolution, particularly when 
the revolution is as far-reaching and all- 
embracing as this one. In most cases the 
reaction of individual women depends 
upon their general attitude toward na- 
tional socialism. Those who support the 
movement are happy in its triumph and 
are willing to put up with some inconveni- 
ence to themselves even if they happen not 
to believe heart and soul in what the gov- 
ernment is doing to the position of wom- 
en; but many of them do believe in it. 
Those who oppose the movement on intel- 
lectual or political grounds or because of 
it racial discrimination, or all three, are 
likely to have their depression and despair 
intensified by watching what is happening 
to the feminist movement. There are a 
few women, especially among the Na- 
tionalists, who support the régime in gen- 
eral but disapprove strongly of its policy 
toward women; they are in a state of 
mixed emotions. 

The course of women’s activities in 
Germany through their organizations is 
somewhat easier to chart. The govern- 
ment has taken a number of definite meas- 
ures in regard to the women’s organiza- 
tions, and a program for their activities 
has been laid down in general terms. For 
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this reason it is more profitable to examine 
this phase of woman’s life under the 
Hakenkreuz. And in so far as the sphere 
of her community activity is defined large- 
ly by what she is permitted or encouraged 
to do through her organizations, a study 
of the collective life of women in the new 
Germany will reveal the principles that 
are to guide their individual lives. 


Nartona socialism, for all its thunder- 
ings against class consciousness and class 
struggles, has imposed what is almost a 
class dictatorship, but a dictatorship of the 
middle class rather than of the proletariat 
or of big capital. Here, the term “‘middle 
class” is used to designate small mer- 
chants, independent artisans, middle and 
small farmers, petty government officials, 
and office workers in industrial and com- 
mercial undertakings. Toward the end, 
the movement attracted some big capital- 
ists, some of the proletariat, and some of 
the intellectuals who thought that a choice 
must be made ultimately between fascism 
and communism and felt that they would 
prefer the former. Much of the attitude 
of the National Socialist party toward 
women and much of the history of wom- 
en’s organizations since March 1933 be- 
comes clearer if we keep this situation in 
mind. 

The women of this middle class in Ger- 
many were never involved in the struggle 
for “women’s rights” to the extent to 
which women of the same class in the 
United States and Great Britain were in- 
volved. In those countries the winning of 
woman suffrage was chiefly a triumph of 
middle-class women, and the experience 
and organization that they developed in 
the long struggle constitute the founda- 
tion of a good part of their organized life 
today. In pre-war Germany there was a 
strong feminist movement among the 
women of the working-class, which grew 
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up with the Social Democratic party. To- 
ward the other end of the social scale were 
the women of the intellectual classes who 
carried on the fight for political and eco- 
nomic emancipation of women as well as 
for their cultural advancement. Suffrage 
was granted to the German women under 
the Weimar Republic chiefly because the 
Republic was set up by the parties that 
believed in women’s rights—to their own 
cost, ultimately, as is generally conceded 
in Germany today, because it soon became 
evident that the women tended to support 
the conservative parties. Had there not 
existed in Germany ever since the war an 
almost perpetual and _ ever-deepening 
crisis, the situation might have changed 
and the gaps between the various classes 
of women and their organizations might 
have been bridged in time. But under the 
pressure of the crisis the gaps only wid- 
ened and the great group of middle-class 
women were caught up in the Nationalist 
and National Socialist movements. 


Tue two women’s organizations that 
were most representative of the National- 
ist and National Socialist movements re- 
spectively, were the Kénigin Luisen-Bund 


Nationalsozialistische Frauen- 
schaft (popularly known as the NS- 
Krauenschaft). The first, a women’s 
counterpart of the Stahlhelm, was named 
for (Queen Louise of Prussia, who was 
taken as the ideal of womanly patriotism. 
The second, which was organized on a 
nation-wide scale only in 1930, originated 
as a sort of ladies’ aid society for the 
Nazi political soldiers, to feed them and 
mend their uniforms and to bind up their 
wounds and nurse them back to health 
when they had been hurt in street fights. 
It became an effective organ of political 
propaganda among the women voters, 
much valiant and practical work being 


and the 


done by the smallest group leaders, the 
“block mothers.” 


Ubror the accomplishment of the revo- 
lution by the National Socialist party with 
the aid of the German Nationalist party 
these two associations came into the lime- 
light, but their relationship to other or- 
ganizations was not defined until the 
whole of organizational life in Germany 
began to be shaken up. That was during 
the period of “Gleichschaltung” (which 
might be translated roughly “switching 
into line” with the new order—the ex- 
pression cannot be translated literally into 
English). Every instrument of power or 
channel of propaganda from the state 
parliaments to chess clubs was brought 
under the control of National Socialists 
during this period, or was abolished. Or- 
ganizations dominated by Communists or 
Social Democrats were for the most part 
dissolved, as were pacifist organizations. 
But every group that it seemed possible 
to use was invited to put itself under Hit- 
ler’s patronage and reorganize along na- 
tional socialist lines, the chief demands 
being (1) to do away with democratic 
control and adopt the authoritarian prin- 
ciple, and (2) to adopt the rule or prac- 
tice of excluding non-Aryans from mem- 
bership. In a few organizations the latter 
demand was modified to require only the 
exclusion of non-Aryans from the gov- 
erning body, and there were variations in 
the definition of what constituted a “non- 
Aryan,” although the most generally ap- 
plied was the so-called “grandmother 
standard” of the new civil service law. A 
further step was to bring all of the as- 
sociations interested in any one type of at 
tivity into a loose federation, or “front.” 

The process of Gleichschaltung fot 
women’s organizations was commenced 
when communications were sent out by 
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Fraulein Lydia Gottschewski, director of 
the NS-Frauenschaft, to their governing 
boards, inviting them to put themselves 
under her leadership and join in the 
“Frauenfront.” The conditions were the 
two already stated. The organizations re- 
sponded in different ways. The Konigin 
Luisen-Bund, as was to be expected, ac- 
cepted the invitation. The German mem- 
ber of the International Council of Wom- 
en, the Bund Deutscher Frauenvereine, 
some of whose member societies had al- 
ready been dissolved by government de- 
cree, decided to dissolve itself rather than 
accept the conditions laid down by Frau- 
lin Gottschewski. The Staatsbirgerin- 
nen-Bund (member of the International 
Alliance of Women for Suffrage and 
Equal Citizenship) postponed its decision 
until the autumn, and then dissolved it- 
self. 

In the Deutscher Akademikerinnen- 
bund (member of the International Fed- 
eration of University Women) the ques- 
tion was debated between the board mem- 
bers who believed in dissolution and those 
who either were National Socialists or 
who still believed that they could influence 
the course of events by maintaining the or- 
ganization. The partisans of dissolution 
were defeated ; a new board was elected ; 
and the Akademikerinnenbund entered 
the Frauenfront. 

Soon afterward there developed some 
iriction between Fraulein Gottschewski 
and Frau Paula Siber, who had been ap- 
pointed expert on women’s questions in 
the national Ministry of the Interior, and 
was especially influential with women’s so- 
tieties connected with the churches. What- 
‘ver may have been the difficulty, things 
did not seem to go smoothly and in Sep- 
tember a “definitive arrangement” was 
made. All of the women’s organizations 
were federated into what was now called 


- 
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the “Frauenwerk” and put under the di- 
rection of Landrat Dr. Krummacher of 
Koln, with Frau Siber as his deputy. 

Putting a man at the head of women’s 
activities was not liked, even by some of 
the National Socialist women, but it was 
the will of Adolf Hitler, their “Fihrer,” 
and by definition, he can do no wrong. 
They tried to find comfort in the thought 
that his office would be chiefly honorary 
and that Frau Siber would actually be in 
command, but it seemed a poor reward 
for the outstanding work done by many 
women members of the party for the suc- 
cess of the National Socialist movement, 
that none of them could be entrusted with 
the responsibility of directing women’s 
activities in the new state. 


A COMPLETE list of the organizations in 
the Frauenwerk is not available; in De- 
cember an assistant of Frau Siber in the 
Ministry of the Interior said that they 
were “not yet at liberty to publish the 
list,” indicating that there may yet be dis- 
solutions. Frau Siber declared in a state- 
ment on the Frauenwerk circulated by the 
Ministry that it includes some eight mil- 
lion German women. 

In the same statement Frau Siber de- 
clared that the general aim of Frauenwerk 
was to gather together all of the German 
women’s organizations and lead them to 
unbreakable unity in the spirit of national 
socialism. Thus the individual German 
woman would learn to understand her 
duty and to acknowledge the law of inner 
obligation to her folk through the teach- 
ings of national socialism. (This language 
has a religious ring, but national socialism 
is more a religion than a political doc- 


trine.) She added— 


The German Frauenwerk is not an end 
in itself. Its aim and meaning is to include 
all German women and to educate them to 
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an understanding of the task and responsi- 
bility of the woman in national socialism, 
and to concentrate without reserve all of the 
feminine forces of Germany in the service 
of folk and state. 


I + ts difficult to find anything more defi- 
nite than this in Frau Siber’s statement. 
She declares that the work of the wom- 
en’s organizations is to be divided into 
three groups: the cultural task of the 
woman, the social task of the woman, and 
the economic task of the woman (presum- 
ably meaning her functions as consumer 
and household administrator), but she 
does not outline a program under any of 
these headings. Frau Eleonore Bartling, 
director of propaganda of the Frauen- 
front, was somewhat more concrete and 
specific in an interview which she granted 
to the writer early in October. She said 
that each organization would be given a 
field of work and would be held respon- 
sible for accomplishing something in that 
field. Then all of the organizations to- 
gether would work on general projects, 
three of which she listed. The first and 
most immediate was the great winter re- 
lief program of the government, and every 
energy was being bent in that direction 
for the winter of 1933-34. In the course 
of time there would also be developed an 
extensive “mother service” which would 
free the working woman from the most 
burdensome cares of her household at the 
same time that it educated her for more 
intelligent guidance of her children. The 
third project related to the education of 
growing girls and aimed to set up a sys- 
tem of labor-service camps where girls 
would not only learn to manage farms 
and households, but would also learn to 
forget class differences through their ex- 
perience of community life. 

In some cities the “mother service” is 
already being developed, but the labor- 
service for girls is still in the most rudi- 


mentary stage, being confined chiefly to 
the relief of unemployed young women, 
and existing on a very small scale. Most 
of the leaders among the National Social- 
ist women are enthusiastic about the labor- 
service project, but they do not find ready 
cooperation among the men of the party. 
One of the leaders of the labor-service for 
boys, an unusually intelligent National So- 
cialist, told the writer that he thought 
girls could be better taken care of at home 
and that when their school curriculum 
was revised to take out the scientific sub- 
jects there would be plenty of time to 
teach girls all they needed to know about 
household management. He had just been 
talking about the importance of labor- 
service for boys in developing social- 
mindedness, but seemed not to be very 
much convinced when this American fem- 
inist said she thought it quite necessary 
for the development of the National So- 
cialist state along the lines of its ideals 
that the women, also, should be social- 
minded. 


Born men and women Nazis make 
much of cooperation between the sexes, 
and one of the reasons that they reject 
feminism is that they believe it to bea 
movement for the advancement of one 
section of the people, carried on without 
a sense of social obligation. But the ob- 
servation of one who, though definitely 
opposed to National Socialism and all its 
works, has tried to evaluate its accom- 
plishments in terms of its own ideals, 1s 
that the National Socialist women are be- 
ing subjected to a series of disappoint- 
ments. Although most of them are too 
loyal to complain in so many words (to 
a foreigner at any rate), they reveal 4 
dawning realization that if they are to 
achieve what they consider the ideal post 
tion of woman in the German state they 
will have to exert pressure on the male 
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half of the party. One of them remarked, 
“I find very little difficulty in talking with 
a clever man. They understand that wom- 
en must be well educated in order to serve 
their families and the state intelligently. 
But my greatest difficulty is with the man 
of the middle class, rather limited in his 
experience, who does not like the idea 
that his wife and daughters may know 
more than he does.” Remembering that 
the party is dominated by just these small 
middle-class men, one understands the 
problem of the intelligent National Social- 
ist woman who believes her “inner obliga- 
tion to her folk” means something more 
than bearing children and keeping house. 


T urovcx this discussion of women’s 
organizations in National Socialist Ger- 
many we come back to the individual and 
personal life of the woman. The imme- 
diate future is not so very bright, but there 
is one glimmer of hope on the horizon. 
Great numbers of woman university stu- 
dents and some professional women, espe- 
cially physicians, supported the National 
Socialist movement enthusiastically. They 
adopted its national and racial creeds with 
whole hearts and found much to criticise 
in the older “suffragettes” with whom 
they came in contact, never appreciating 
how much these women had sacrificed in 
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order that the way of the younger wom- 
en might be smooth. In their romanticism 
they never visualized what the triumph of 
the movement might do to their own lives. 
But, for better or for worse, they were 
educated in an atmosphere of equality 
with men, and even their conversion to 
the new religion cannot entirely obliter- 
ate the effects of that education. Here and 
there, these women, together with a few 
of the older feminists who espoused the 
National Socialist cause for other reasons, 
are beginning to fight against the whole- 
sale consignment of women to the nurs- 
ery and the kitchen. And their line of at- 
tack does credit to their feminine ingenu- 
ity. The great aim of national socialism, 
they say, is to reconstruct the life of mod- 
ern Germany in the heroic spirit of the 
ancient Germans. Now among the ancient 
Germans women held a very high posi- 
tion ; they were not only the guardians of 
the hearth but were called into council by 
the chiefs of the tribes and were entrusted 
with the religious rites and healing arts of 
the people. The banishment of women 
from public life, says this valiant little 
group, is oriental and not Germanic, and 
what is the basis of the whole movement 
for national resurrection but the deter- 
mination to banish oriental influence from 
the life of modern Germany! 





Helping Museums 


HIRTY million people visit museums 
T every year, but museums are only 
just being discovered. Visitors who wan- 
der aimlessly, gaping at exhibits, will no 
doubt always pay museums their atten- 
tions, but the new museum is for a differ- 
ent use. It is a study, a retreat, a resort, 
a workshop for the new individual. There 
is rapidly increasing participation in the 
satisfactions and advantages that such in- 
stitutions offer—promising that a great 
number of people will share in the de- 
velopments about to come in the museum 
world. 

Three years ago it was found that mu- 
seums were increasing in number at the 
rate of one a fortnight. This surprising 
growth—unprecedented in history and 
unequaled anywhere else in the world— 
might perhaps be looked upon as part of 
the recent general over-expansion, were 
it not that the rapid growth had been go- 
ing on for many years and that it has kept 
up, very little abated, during the recent 
years of trial. People who have been ob- 
serving the museum movement closely 
and who have been in a place to feel its 
undercurrents are of the conviction that 
museums are only at the beginning of their 
collective career and that the future will 
see an expansion of such magnitude as 
might tax our powers to imagine. 

Museums are already to be found in 
very many places. There are some 1600 
of them in the country at the present time. 
About 800 communities have at least one 
museum. All of the larger cities are in- 
cluded in this roster, but the larger places 


Some Opportunities for 
Pleasure and Usefulness 


By LAURENCE VAIL COLEMAN 


do not, by any means, have all or even 
most of the museums to themselves. A re- 
cent study disclosed that 80 per cent of 
newly established museums are appearing 
in small cities and towns with less than 
100,000 inhabitants, and that more than 
60 per cent of all the museums in the 
country are in these smaller places. It can 
be understood, therefore, why deliberate 
efforts have been made on a national scale 
to further the work of museums in small 
communities by aiding in the establish- 
ment of new institutions and in the build- 
ing up of little museums already existing. 

Any such efforts are likely to be fruit- 
less unless the seed falls upon the good 
ground of local interest and local deter- 
mination. Museums are the most individ- 
ualistic of establishments. Every success- 
ful museum is an indigenous product. It 
may bring something of the world to the 
locality, but it can do this well only from 
a foundation of local material. Whethera 
museum is general in scope or specialized 
—that is to say, whether it is a museum of 
art, science, or history, or a museum of 
etchings, glaciation, or shipping—it 1s 
likely to start with near and the locally fa- 
miliar and to build, from that nucleus of 
its collections, to what is more remote and 
less well known. For this very reason 4 
museum is best located at the place where 
its particular specialty is rooted in the soil. 
Therefore, the museum of glass at Sand- 
wich, Massachusetts, is well situated ; and 
so is the museum of geyser activity in the 
Yellowstone, and the museum of whaling 
at Nantucket. To be sure, art museums 
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have less opportunity for local emphasis 
than do museums of science or history, 
except where there is an important local 
art expression of some kind. But, clearly, 
this limitation will be progressively re- 
moved as the people advance culturally. 


Meseums are a recognized part of the 
educational and cultural set-up of the 
country, and their effectiveness is as much 
to the interest of the public and reflects 
as much credit upon the community as 
does the effectiveness of any other public 
institution. Although museums are im- 
proving every day, there is still one great 
obstacle always in their path—the help of 
selfish friends. If the intelligent women of 
the country would combine in a deter- 
mined assault upon the tradition that al- 
lows donors to undo museums if they can, 
they would render a very great service. 
The task is no less than that of outlawing 
the vanity that seeks to impose conditions 
of gift, that asks museums for personal 
advertising, and that tries in manifold 
ways to make private property out of a 
public possession. 

This cause is not to be won with just a 
flourish. The approach to such a revolution 
may be made in the grand manner, but full 
and lasting achievement comes only 
through patient spreading of real under- 
standing. In the present instance success 
depends partly upon wider and more seri- 
ous use of museums. Whether the local 
museum has adopted progressive policies 
or not, it offers this opportunity to anyone 
who has adequate independent urge. But 
there must be an outlay of application and 
energy; the strength of museums lies in 
the very fact that they do make demands 
upon all who enter their portals in good 
faith. Whether one seeks to help in the 
work of the institution or—better, at first 
anyway—to gain knowledge and apprecia- 
tion of its collections, there must be some 


of that determination without which no 
desirable fruits of living can be obtained. 

Pursuit of knowledge and appreciation 
—self development, that is—hardly needs 
to be dwelt upon. Its methods are the 
methods of the individual, subject to such 
guidance as museum curator, librarian, or 
anyone else can give. However, some few 
thoughts as to how constructive aid can be 
extended to museums through amateur 
effort may be suggestive. Two proposi- 
tions, one affecting public museums, the 
other touching old houses, seem worth 
considering. 


As TO public museums, there is wide- 
spread need for the best kind of promo- 
tion. This does not mean publicity in the 
ordinary sense, for the usual effect of 
merely advertising a new or struggling in- 
stitution is to oversell it and thus soon to 
bring it into discredit. The need is rather 
for putting strength into the institution. 
Relatively few museums—very few in 
small places—have an understanding pub- 
lic ready to take interest in city or town 
appropriations and to see that the museum 
(no less than the public library) has 
trained supervision. There are people in 
every community who feel keenly about 
such things, but there are not enough of 
them. All who push for such points help 
both the local museum and the community. 
Since the strength of such influence de- 
pends much upon the number of effective 
contacts which are made, there is clearly 
a field of usefulness here for organiza- 
tions—social, civic, cultural. 

It will bear repeating that while these 
efforts are in the realm of action, they 
need not lack intellectual and emotional 
sides. Pursuit of some museum subject— 
in collections, if not in actual collecting— 
is a good assurance of sustained interest in 
the more external matters of museum or- 
ganization and methods. Interest in prints 
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or ceramics, antiques, early houses, or 
manuscripts, flowers or birds, gives con- 
viction to the voice when one speaks about 
exhibition cases, appropriations, or co- 
operation with schools. 


Tu second opportunity—that relating 
to historic houses—is making especial ap- 
peal at present. It is in the air. During 
recent years some six hundred old houses 
have been given immortality through pub- 
lic or semi-public ownership in recognition 
of their value as architectural records, as 
the homes of celebrities, or as the scenes 
of important events. This movement has 
been coincident with the rise of the auto- 
mobile, and it reflects a desire on the part 
of motorists to visit historic spots. The 
houses that have been saved—some singly, 
some in groups, some in whole settle- 
ments—are administered as four hun- 
dred separate establishments or so-called 
historic house museums. These form the 
most numerous class of museums, out- 
numbering art museums three to one. 

Many historic house museums are serv- 
ing meals and keeping some of their visi- 
tors for days of reading and inquiry. This 
novel development can touch all museums 
to some extent, for it dictates out-of-town 
branches, and it suggests the character and 
location of some of the special museums 
still to be established. One may confidently 
expect the future to produce “museum re- 
sorts” where a person can go to practice a 
craft, to delve into history, or to study 
nature in the open. In these or like ways, 
some of us will spend part of the new 
leisure we hear announced, and, if so, this 
leisure may have a still more profound ef- 
fect upon humanity, for it will tend to de- 
centralize much of adult education—mak- 
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ing of it an activity to be sought in con- 
secutive hours of relaxation spent away 
from home. 


An APPROACH to such happy solutions is 
to do all that can be done toward saving 
worthy old houses. Instead of six hundred 
of them in safety there should be six thou- 
sand protected from the fingers of chim- 
ney-piece collectors and the hands of 
wreckers. There are Gothic houses of the 
seventeenth century, and Georgian houses 
of the eighteenth in grave danger at this 
moment. Also there are many excellent ex- 
amples of early Republic architecture and 
of the classical revival that are threatened; 
if lost, they are sure to be lamented. But 
no one need think that only houses built 
before 1835 are deserving of attention. 
There is reason to take seriously the fast- 
disappearing humble houses of the years 
from the forties to the nineties—and soon 
there will be cause for respecting even the 
houses of yesterday. It makes no differ- 
ence whether a type is distinguished archi- 
tecturally or not. Every type of house is 
worthy as an example of how our fore- 
bears lived. Only so long as a type is still 
common can people afford to overlook its 
claims upon the interest and the affections 
of the future. There is abundant work to 
be done right now in every section of the 
country. 

How old houses are to be made safe, 
how restored, how administered, how in- 
terpreted to the public are matters of 
record that cannot be entered into here. 
Such questions are for those who will give 
devotion to the work of creating and de- 
veloping historic house museums, serving 
at once the past, the present, and the fu- 
ture—and enjoying that service. 





The Search for 
Values through 
Expression’ 


HE Search for Values”—the theme 

which has been chosen for this an- 
nual meeting of the Association of Ameri- 
can Colleges—seems most pertinent and 
timely, for we in America today are great- 
ly concerned about our spiritual destiny. 
The author of a recent survey of Ameri- 
can culture says in his preface that “no 
nation of the Western world has produced 
so vast a literature of disillusion.” “Most 
of this literature,” he states, “dates from 
the days of prosperity. The recent collapse 
of the economic system is merely a tragic 
postscript. The entire outfit of mass ideals 
and stereotypes that grew up with that 
system has suffered a mortal shock. In its 
songs, its anecdotes, its popular maga- 
zines, its movies, its plays, the nation is 
satirizing itself with a torrent of bitter 
laughter. Beneath that laughter is a genu- 
ine and growing concern about the quality 
of American life.” 

If it be true that the American people 
are concerned about their spiritual des- 
tiny, it should be a day of real rejoicing 
among the American colleges; for who 
should be more concerned about the qual- 
ity of American life than the colleges? 
Were they not organized originally, and 
are they not maintained now, by a benevo- 
lent constituency in order that the leaders 
of American life should have training in 
the spiritual values of life? The colleges 
traditionally have championed the causes 
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of high idealism against a sordid material- 
ism, of the supreme worth of the indi- 
vidual against the actions of the imper- 
sonal mass, of the supreme value of char- 
acter and personality against mere ma- 
terial success. 

Now I would not claim for the colleges 
that they have not, in some measure, de- 
parted from these high purposes and fol- 
lowed after false gods, but in spite of their 
shortcomings they are still a great strong- 
hold of idealism in American life. In the 
dark days of economic depression the col- 
leges have stood, above every other insti- 
tution, for the supremacy of spiritual 
values. We have reason, therefore, to re- 
joice when the American people return to 
the quest for spiritual values. 


I: THERE is general disillusionment con- 
cerning the old system of values, what are 
the new values which we need or seek? 
Our search is for those values that add 
something to the permanent enrichment of 
our human heritage, for those values that 
abide amid all the varying vicissitudes of 
life. No matter how strongly some may 
wish to deny it, this system of values is 
found in the proper training of the emo- 
tional life of man. Professor Meiklejohn 
has said that all the values of life that are 
worth while are found in the feelings, the 
emotions and the sentiments of men, and 
that the ways of realizing these values lie 
in the realm of will and of action. We are 
just now coming to recognize that the 
training of the emotions and the imagina- 
tion is not a mere by-product of education, 
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but is one of its central tasks. Since so 
great a part of human reactions is based 
upon emotions, it would seem that too 
much emphasis has been given in the past 
to the attempt to train people away from 
their emotions by the substitution of rea- 
son and judgment rather than to train 
them in the proper use of their feelings 
and sentiments. We have tried to reduce 
too much of education to pure reason. We 
have sought to train students to think, 
which is all very good, if we had not at 
the same time neglected to teach them to 
act. 


I WANT, therefore, to call our attention 
to the need for a new emphasis in educa- 
tion. How can the colleges best achieve 
these spiritual values that we seek? I be- 
lieve the answer is to be found in a vital 
college program organized around the 
principle of action and expression. This 
principle is a recognition of the fact that 
all learning or education is a process of ex- 
perience-getting, and further that no ex- 
perience becomes vital until the learner 
has made an effort to give a successful ex- 
pression of the experience which he has 
received. It was William James who 
taught us the meaning of the principle that 
“there is no impression without expres- 
sion.” The statement of this principle is so 
simple that one would think it unnecessary 
to argue it until one applies it critically to 
modern collegiate methods of education. 

In the past the colleges have been in- 
fluenced mainly by one intellectual disci- 
pline at a time. In the early life of the 
American college the discipline around 
which the program of the college revolved 
was the ancient languages. These dis- 
ciplines have given way in recent years to 
the sciences and the scientific point of 
view. Because of the significant place 
which all the sciences hold in contempo- 
rary life, and because of the objectivity 


of the scientific method of investigation, 
the scientists on college faculties have ex- 
erted an influence on college curricula and 
methods of instruction out of proportion 
to their value in life. Now someone may 
think that the speaker is opposed to the 
sciences and the scientific method. That is 
not the case. They are excellent and sig- 
nificant, but they should not determine the 
entire program and methods of instruc- 
tion of the colleges. 


Or ALL the subjects in a college program, 
the arts are predominantly those in which 
experience-getting and expression are the 
essential nature. Beauty is an experience 
and art is its expression. In a recent book 
on Art and Beauty the author considers 
art as an expression of experience: 


If the art activity is aroused by the exper- 
ience of beauty, it may result in a product 
which constitutes an adequate record of that 
experience, in which case the product is an 
art work. For the creator then, an art work 
is a successful expression of an experience 
of beauty. Hence, art, in general, is an ac- 
tivity for the expression of an experience of 
beauty, or a product that arouses an exper- 
ience of beauty. The art work, however, 
which is an expression of an experience of 
beauty for its creator, may or may not bea 
stimulus for beauty to the onlooker, or it 
may be such for one person, and not for an- 
other. ... The sphere of beauty is co-exten- 
sive with the whole realm of experience, 
only a small fraction of which ultimately 
finds its expression in works of art. 


Hence, the appreciation of any art is a 
matter of experiencing beauty. The arts 
colleges must provide the opportunities 
for this form of experiencing. 

Let us contemplate the significance of 
this principle which we are considering. If 
this principle is valid, and I certainly be- 
lieve it is, it means that education becomes 
a matter of experience-getting, plus the 
process of recording or giving expres- 
sion to these experiences. Here seems to 
be the cue for our college procedure. The 
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liberal college should take its students in- 
to all the great areas of human experi- 
ences—giving them the fullest oppor- 
tunities for getting directly, if possible, 
and otherwise vicariously, all the worth- 
while accumulated experiences of the race, 
and also giving them the widest oppor- 
tunities for the expression of these ex- 
periences. 

When the liberal college is thus truly 
functioning, what should it be doing? This 
is a difficult question to answer, but in the 
light of these principles certain things may 
be specified. 

My thesis about the college is simply 
this : The college will really function when 
it reaches the level of creative productivity 
in all the great areas of human experience. 
This means that the college must find ways 
of leading its students through the great 
areas of human experience in such a way 
that they shall be able, in so far as pos- 
sible, to re-create the experiences of man- 
kind for themselves. It is in this process of 
re-creation of experiences that the prin- 
ciple of expression becomes operative and 
is of such tremendous value. It is in the 
field of the various arts that this oppor- 
tunity for the re-creation of experience 
finds its fullest expression. The arts con- 
stitute the successful expression of all the 
experiences of man. Hence, if one wishes 
to re-create any experience of man he 
finds his medium in one or more of the 
various forms of art. It might be well to 
name these forms of art, and consider a 
few illustrations. These forms include 
every successful effort that man has made 
to record his experiences. The more com- 
mon are: music, literature, drama, paint- 
ing, sculpture, public speech, poetry, and 
religion. I venture to say that virtually 
every spiritual experience known to man 
can find expression in one or another of 
these art forms. The arts are the great re- 
pository for the experiences of man. They 
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are the treasure-house of the spiritual re- 
sources of the race. They are the end of 
living, and are, therefore, the ultimate ob- 
jective of all liberal education. 


T' nus if the liberal college is going to 
serve this generation most effectively, it 
must give all the various forms of art a 
significant place in its program. It should, 
first of all, be an arts college. The first two 
arts to be considered are landscape and 
architecture. The external environment of 
the campus must be beautiful. This estab- 
lishes the tone for everything else. A beau- 
tiful campus is itself a significant dis- 
cipline. Many colleges are coming to ap- 
preciate this fact, and are planning their 
campus and architecture under the direc- 
tion of the best available creative artists. 
This is one of the finest movements in 
American education, and in it there is 
great hope for the future. This is the arts 
college functioning. 

Art in the external environment should 
be accompanied by a representation of all 
the other arts in the curriculum. They 
should be there on a par with every other 
subject, and their curricula and methods 
of instruction should be determined by 
their own requirements. Furthermore, the 
expressive and creative functions of the 
arts must be given full recognition. Stu- 
dents in Bucknell University have this 
year been participating in a number of art 
functions. There is a symphony orchestra 
which has one full rehearsal each week 
under skilled leadership. It gives several 
programs each year on the campus and 
elsewhere. It has combined with a large 
mixed chorus for such oratorios as Han- 
del’s “Messiah” and Bach’s “Christmas 
Oratorio,” and recently gave two pro- 
grams with Mr. Paul Althouse of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company. Students 
are allowed college credit for all this work 
towards an arts degree. Credit is also 
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given for individual instruction in voice, 
piano, organ, violin, et cetera. In addition 
to these functions the department of music 
has contributed a great deal to the cultural 
enjoyment and atmosphere of the campus 
through artist recitals during the year by 
members of the faculty who are artist 
teachers. Furthermore, the musicians and 
musical organizations have made an out- 
standing contribution to the religious life 
of the campus in furnishing good music 
twice each week for the chapel exercises. 
This is the arts college functioning 
through music. The faculty and students 
of music should continually provide the 
campus with opportunities to hear and to 
participate in good music. These are only 
a few illustrations of what may be done. A 
college should be a cultural center not only 
to the campus but to the community at 
large. 


Tue other arts should occupy the same 
relationship to the campus and community 
that has been outlined for music. First of 
all, there should be creative artists on the 
faculty. In the past, colleges have had on 
the faculty only art, literary, and music 
critics. Very few, if any, of them have had 
either the desire or the ability to create. 
The success of art in the arts college will 
depend upon the creative ability of the 
faculty and the degree of freedom and op- 
portunity given them by the administra- 
tion. Colleges and universities take great 
pride in having on the faculty research sci- 
entists, and even demand productive 
scholarship of their men in various fields. 
Why should not the same encouragement 
be given to creative work in the arts? A 
faculty should consist of teachers who are 
producers and creators of their arts—cre- 
ators in music, in painting, in drama, and 
in literature, even as a science. Why not? 

Our method of teaching literature is a 
good case in point. In most instances it is 


taught by persons who have never even at- 
tempted to produce a piece of literature. 
They have not been taught nor encouraged 
to be creative in their art. They have been 
trained to be literary scientists, and this 
they are with a vengeance. The training 
given them in graduate schools for the 
doctor’s degree is destructive of all crea- 
tive impulses. “The Use of the Preposition 
in Chaucer” is a typical problem for a doc- 
tor’s dissertation. What would it do for 
literature in America if we should insist 
that teachers should also be producers of 
their art? It would smash the present sys- 
tem to smithereens, but it would doubtless 
pave the way for a great period of crea- 
tive literature. 


D ramais another of the arts that should 
have a vital place in every college pro- 
gram. Having been denied its rightful 
place, in the past it has had to find its place 
among the professions. The colleges have 
taught about drama but have produced 
none. If students have had any creative 
interest or ability in drama they have had 
to pursue it as an “extra-curricular” ac- 
tivity. The speaker dreams of having a 
college some day in which drama, along 
with all the other arts, will have full op- 
portunity to be creative. He has seen the 
beginning of the fulfillment of that dream 
this year. His faculty have recognized the 
principle by providing for such a place for 
music, painting, and drama in the cur- 
riculum of the Arts degree. A beginning 
was made in drama in the presentation of 
“Romeo and Juliet.” Two experienced ac- 
tors were secured from New York City 
to play the leading rdles, and all the other 
parts were carried by students and mem- 
bers of the faculty. The costumes were 
designed and made by the teacher of art, 
and were one of the finest contributions 
to the performance. The music was pro- 
vided by the college orchestra, and inci- 
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dental dances were given under the direc- 
tion of a local teacher of dancing. Thus 
approximately one hundred and fifty peo- 
ple took part in its production. It was 
given for three performances to full 
houses and has been acclaimed as the most 
delightful program ever given in the com- 
munity. This is an excellent illustration 
of the liberal college functioning. 
Another function of the liberal college 
is to discover and encourage talent and 
ability in all these fields in the same way 
that young scientists, engineers, physi- 
cians, et cetera, are developed and en- 
couraged to continue their training in 
professional schools. This function of 
finding and preparing young artists for 
advanced work in professional schools 
will become increasingly important as the 
colleges develop their arts program. 


Tue program for the arts outlined above 
will have six important objectives. First, 
it will give the arts a significant and vital 
place in the program of the college—a 
place which they rightly deserve, and 
which the contemporary needs of society 
demand. Second, by providing for and 
encouraging creative activities in the arts 
it will loose them from their shackles and 
will provide an important stimulus for a 
real period of creative productivity in 
American art. Third, it will offer wide 
opportunities for the entire student popu- 
lation of the colleges to participate in art 
activities. Fourth, it will greatly enrich the 
cultural life of the campus by presenting 
to the campus opportunities to hear, see, 
and appreciate all forms of good art. 
Fifth, the campus will become a cultural 
center for the immediate community and 
the surrounding territory. Sixth, the col- 
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lege will discover art interests and abili- 
ties which it will encourage and develop 
and will select students for a continuation 
of their work into advanced study and 
eventually into a career. 

The social significance of this princi- 
ple of expression needs to be emphasized. 
Mr. Ortega, in his challenging book, The 
Revolt of the Masses, points out that we 
are living in the age of the mass-man, and 
he defines the mass as that part of so- 
ciety which does not act for itself. It is 
well known that the mass-man is ruled 
primarily by his sentiments and emotions. 
Every successful society, therefore, must 
provide some system of ideology whose 
values are manifested in definite cultural 
forms through which the emotional life 
of the people may find a wholesome ex- 
pression. 

It is for the colleges to find and to cre- 
ate these symbols which will produce 
through their expression the highest types 
of spiritual values. These symbols must 
relate to the state, for recent developments 
in the world’s life indicate that there is 
a vital connection between one’s nation 
and one’s inner life. They must relate to 
homes and the family, for no society can 
long continue to prosper that neglects its 
home life. They must relate to religious 
and humanitarian institutions, for these 
conserve the finest values of the race. They 
must relate themselves to all forms of 
artistic expression, since they are the me- 
dia for the re-creation of the spiritual ex- 
periences of the men of all ages. 

What a challenge and what a glorious 
opportunity lie ahead for the liberal col- 
lege! Let us take courage and gird our- 
selves for this leadership in the quest for 
spiritual values. 





‘The Outlook for the 
Trained Woman’ 


HE prospects of employment for 
7 women are, of course, affected by the 
economic outlook in general for both men 
and women. The outlook, again, may be 
viewed from the point of view of the im- 
mediate future, or it may be seen in the 
perspective of a more distant future. The 
forecasts for the next few years look en- 
couraging for business, but perhaps a little 
less so for the employment of women. 
Women are a vast reserve of potential 
labor which is not likely to be tapped to 
any unusual degree until the great pool of 
unemployment now existing is used up. 

Vhen the depression was at its lowest 
depth there were probably 13 or 14 million 
unemployed. Even under the most opti- 
mistic conditions it will take some time to 
get all these persons back to work. Observ- 
ers most familiar with employment condi- 
tions talk of having several million unem- 
ployed for the next few years. While there 
is so much unemployment in general the 
probability is not good for drawing on the 
supply of women who have never been em- 
ployed. 

With regard to that specially favored 
class of women, the trained personnel, the 
immediate outlook is not bright either. For 
the trained workers are unemployed as 
truly as the untrained. For instance, 
among architects and engineers, both high- 
ly trained, it is difficult to find any who 
are not unemployed. The standard advice 
to the young in the United States was to 
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learn a trade or profession, for then one 
would be assured a job. There has been in 
the past in this pioneer country a dearth 
of trained workers. With a growing popu- 
lation and a rapidly expanding industry, 
training was greatly needed. There is a 
similar dearth of trained workers in Rus- 
sia today. But the training is catching up 
with the needs in this country. Thus it is 
sometimes said that our colleges are pro- 
ducing more graduates than there are 
white-collar jobs. In Europe it is well 
known that the graduates of the gymna- 
siums and the lycées, at the threshold of 
the entry into life’s work, with all their 
young enthusiasms, have had to wait years 
in idleness before they could find employ- 
ment. In the latter years of the depression 
in this country we are experiencing the 
same phenomena, but though the job is 
not, as in the past, always waiting to be 
filled by any trained worker, the figures 
seem to show that the trained worker has 
better prospects than the untrained. If the 
job for which a woman is trained is not 
open to her, she has the advantage over 
the woman not so well trained in getting 
one which does not require so much skill. 
If the woman with the Ph.D. cannot find 
a position in a college, she may find one 
in a high school. 

Forecasts made in boom times are near- 
ly always rosy, and no doubt the outlook 
from the trough of depression is unduly 
despondent. If inflation, which gathers 
momentum slowly, should get under way 
in earnest, it is conceivable that the pool of 
unemployment might quickly evaporate. 
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THE OUTLOOK FOR THE TRAINED WOMAN 


Jobs for women as compared to men.— 
Jobs for women necessarily imply com- 
parison with jobs for men. In the depres- 
sion, women workers have not fared badly 
as compared to men. A good many sur- 
veys have shown larger percentages of 
men let off from work than of women. 
This may be due to the lower wages of 
women, to the type of employment, or to 
humanitarian considerations. 

But the concern is with the outlook. The 
trend is for women’s employment to be 
increased at a more rapid rate than men’s. 
From 1920 to 1930 the employment of 
men increased only 15 per cent while the 
employment of women increased 26 per 
cent. Expressed in another way, 80 per 
cent of all those employed in 1920 were 
males, while 10 years later only 78 per 
cent were males. The outlook for the em- 
ployment of women as compared with 
men is favorable to women. Either women 
are increasingly entering work which was 
formerly done by men, or else more new 
work is appealing to women than to 
men. 

Some of the larger occupations, in 
which more than 15,000 are employed, in 
which women are increasing more rapidly 
than men are the following. (These occu- 
pations have at least 5 per cent women 
and 10 per cent men.) In the professions 
they are: actors, editors and reporters, and 
college teachers. In the clerical occupa- 
tions: bookkeepers, cashiers, and clerks. 
In trade: restaurant-keepers and manag- 
ers, demonstrators, real estate agents, re- 
tail candy dealers, dry goods store owners, 
insurance agents, inspectors and samplers, 
decorators, bank officials, and telephone 
and telegraph officials. These occupations 
do not account for the great increases in 
the employment of women. Most of the 
increase is in fields requiring less training 
than these. 
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Rapidly growing occupations employ- 
ing women.—lIt is apparent that any com- 
prehensive examination of opportunities 
for trained women in particular fields 
would require more time and space than is 
permitted here. However, certain general 
trends and observations may be noted. For 
the broad classes of the occupations, agri- 
culture will be either a diminishing one, 
or one expanding very slowly. Mining, 
forestry, and fishing are not suited to 
women. The same is true of transporta- 
tion in the main, and the so-called public 
service occupations, as the government 
classifies them. Domestic service is largely 
for women not specially trained. It is real- 
ly then in the professions and in business 
(including manufacturing, trade, and the 
clerical occupations) that one may search 
for opportunities for trained women. 

The professions are a higher type of 
service, dignified, intellectual, and artistic, 
calling for little heavy muscular work. 
Hence they are particularly attractive to 
women. There is much comment to the 
effect that the professions are over- 
crowded, no doubt because they are so at- 
tractive. Efforts are being made by doc- 
tors to restrict the entrance into the prac- 
tice of medicine, for the field seems to be 
overcrowded except in rural districts. 
Furthermore, if organized medicine de- 
velops in the future, a smaller ratio of 
physicians to the population will be 
needed. Only 4 per cent of the doctors are 
women, and the number declined between 
1920 and 1930. Lawyers have not been as 
successful in restricting their numbers as 
have the doctors. In fact, the number of 
lawyers increased by more than a third 
during the decade following 1920. The 
number of women lawyers doubled, but 
they constitute only 2 per cent of the pro- 
fession. The field of dentistry is said not 
to be as overcrowded as the field of medi- 
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cine. The increase of dentists in the dec- 
ade was more than 25 per cent, but the 
number of women dentists declined about 
a third. However, they are only 2 per cent 
of the total. Women among the clergy are 
similarly few, though the number of 
women preachers nearly tripled during the 
decade, while the number of men in- 


Per cent 
increase 
1920-30 
in the 
numbers 
engaged 


loss may be balanced by more transfers of 
preschool children to the schools. The 
teaching of athletics and dancing employs 
about 6000 women, and the number in- 
creased 60 per cent during the decade. 
A very attractive work for the trained 
woman is that classified as technicians and 
laboratory assistants. There are 6000 


WOMEN IN THE PROFESSIONS 


Per cent 
increase 
tn the 
number of 
women 
engaged 


Per cent 
of all 
engaged 
in 1930 
that are 
women 


Total number 
males and 
females em- 
ployed in 1930 
(in thousands) 





BNR iiss a ormcte nities owes a 
Physicians and surgeons 

MIME aisiaig beacon siaicie bacaie 4 
College teachers 

School teachers 

Technicians and laboratory assist- 


Clergymen 

Social workers 

Librarians 

Trained nurses 

WIS. tele hes rc ware claaea, a eiaka 
Artists, sculptors, and teachers of 


Editors and reporters 
OE re 
Musicians and teachers of music. . 


creased less than 18 per cent. The profes- 
sion of teaching has been expanding rapid- 
ly, particularly in the colleges. On college 
faculties, women constitute almost a third, 
and they are increasing more rapidly than 
men. Their numbers doubled during the 
decade under consideration, while the col- 
lege teachers as a whole increased less 
than go per cent. But in the secondary and 
elementary schools, the rate of increase of 
women was less than of men. Women, as 
is generally known, occupy about four- 
fifths of the total. An increased expan- 
sion of high school and college attendance 
is expected ; there may, however, be a di- 
minution of elementary school teachers. 
There are already fewer children in the 
first grade than in the second and third 
in a number of cities in the nation. This 


100 161 
—6 
—30 
100 
30 


women so employed as compared with 
4000 in 1920. Statistical work is a tech- 
nical scientific training that affords also 
a very good entry into business. The li- 
brarians, of whom there are 28,000, have 
doubled in number in a decade, as has also 
the number of trained nurses, despite the 
fact that there were a large number at the 
close of the war. In social work the ratio 
of women to men is 4 to 1, and there are 
30,000 social workers. Though we do not 
know the rate of increase, it has undoubt- 
edly been rapid. This interesting field of 
social work may undergo changes as the 
government takes over more of the re- 
sponsibility now borne by private social 
work. These various facts just presented 
are shown in the table above. 

Commercial art and the teaching of 
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art are activities to which women may be 
particularly suited. Illustrations are to be 
found in the interior decorator, the cos- 
tume illustrator, the photographer, the 
landscape gardener, the architect, the 
scenic artist, the magazine illustrator, the 
designer, the musician, the pianist, and the 
actor. Most of these are rapidly expand- 
ing occupations, although in some the 
numbers employed are small. The colleges 
and professional schools may in the fu- 
ture offer more training and coordination 
in these fields. Of the architects only 2 
per cent are women, perhaps because this 
profession is so closely related to the con- 
struction industry, which is largely a 
man’s work. As to musicians and teachers 
of music, 50 per cent are women, but the 
men have been increasing more rapidly 
than the women. The same is true of art- 
ists and teachers of art; though this field 
has been expanding much more rapidly 
than that of music, no doubt owing to the 
rapid rise of commercial illustrators and 
designers. The profession of acting has 
increased 35 per cent within the decade, 
the women increasing a little more rapidly 
than men. 

These indexes of growth refer to the 
decade 1920 to 1930, but they are probably 
a rough general guide to the future. Cer- 
tainly where an increase up to the present 
is great, a sudden stop in the near future 
would be most unusual. The older profes- 
sions, such as medicine, law, and ministry, 
present not as favorable an outlook as 
the newer professions, such as social work, 
teaching, commercial art, and writing. 


Business —While the fields of the pro- 
fessions and the arts offer many oppor- 
tunities for women, possibly the bright- 
est outlook is in the field of business. Ours 
isan age dominated by industry and trade, 
as former ages were dominated by agri- 
culture or hunting. Many women are in 
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industry, especially in the lower ranks. 
But few women receive special training 
for this work in business schools, except 
in the technical trades of book-keeping, 
stenography, and accounting. Indeed, the 
professional business schools are a growth 
of the past fifteen years. The field of busi- 
ness is so much larger and more liable to 
expansion than that of the professions, 
that the training of women should be 
turned in this direction. It is rather in 
trade than in manufacturing that trained 
women are finding opportunities, though 
in the future women properly trained 
should find abundant opportunity in 
manufacturing also. In these fields, un- 
fortunately, the statistics do not separate 
very satisfactorily the higher paid from 
the lower paid. 

To begin, there is salesmanship, where 
possibilities seem unlimited. There are two 
million salesmen, of whom half a million 
are women. It is an expanding occupation, 
increasing by three-quarters within a dec- 
ade, but with women salesmen increasing 
less than the men. There are a great va- 
riety of retail dealers, numbering a mil- 
lion and three-quarters, of whom, how- 
ever, only 7 per cent are women; but 
women are increasing more rapidly than 
men dealers. In drygoods stores, general 
stores, grocery stores, and candy stores, 
we find most women dealers. The foremen 
in stores are only 14 per cent females, and 
the men are acquiring these positions 
much more rapidly than women. Two oc- 
cupations for salesmen which have about 
a quarter of a million each—real estate 
agents and insurance agents—grew in 
number during the past decade to a large 
extent. Five per cent of insurance agents 
are women and 13 per cent of the real 
estate agents. The increase of women in 
these two occupations was 150 and 250 
per cent. A special type of salesmanship 
developing rapidly, which has been cap- 
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tured by women, is that of demonstrators 
of various types. As restaurant keepers, 
women are increasing almost twice as fast 
as men. A new occupation is that of deco- 
rator, of which there are 20,000, one-third 
being women. This occupation has more 
than doubled in a decade. Advertising has 


and administrative positions in many 
cases. Of the two million clerks in offices, 
about 700,000 are women, an increase of 
50 per cent in the decade. These facts are 
shown in the table below. 

For business, experience is perhaps a 
much better training than formal school 


WOMEN IN BUSINESS 


Per cent 
increase 
1920-30 
in the 
numbers 
engaged 


Stenographers and typists....... 

Bookkeepers and cashiers 

Clerks (not in stores) 

Agents, collectors, and credit men. 

Restaurant, lunch and cafe keep- 
ers 90 

Hotel keepers and managers..... 2 

Salesmen 78 

Demonstrators. ...........6.65 53 

Retail dealers 


31 
20 
34 
21 


55 
EZ 
62 
117 
22 


dry goods 
Real estate agents 
Insurance agents.............. 
Inspectors, guagers, and samplers. 
Floor walkers and foremen in 





58 
Decorators, drapers, and window 
dressers 126 
13 
Advertising agents 
Telegraph and telephone officials. 
Milliners and millinery dealers. . . 
Dressmakers and seamstresses.. . . 
Foremen and overseers in factories 


64 
— 38 
— 33 
10 


slowed up during the depression but had 
a great growth in the good years preced- 
ing. Of the 50,000 advertising agents, 5000 
are women. Women have been increasing 
very rapidly as officials in the communica- 
tion trades, particularly in the telephone 
companies. There are also over 5000 bank 
officials, the increase being 40 per cent in 
the past decade. 

In the clerical occupations, there are 
500,000 stenographers and typists, occu- 
pations that are the gateway to executive 


Total number 
males and 
females 

employed in 

1930 
(in thousands) 


Per cent 
increase in 
the number of 
women 
engaged 


Per cent 
of all 
engaged 
in 1930 
that are women 


96 | 
35 63 
50 35 
16 7 


168 
21 


38 811 
739 
1997 
196 


24 
30 
52 27 
80 76 
39 7 
35 17 
65 13 
242 13 
155 5 
450 34 


14 


31 
6 
11 
15 19 
45 
158 
339 


—42 
— 33 
—5 





work. But no doubt in the future schools 
will play a greater part. Certainly the field 
of business offers great opportunities for 
women. 

In addition to the occupations previ- 
ously recorded it may be interesting to 
note certain others that have had an in- 
crease in the number of women employed 
of more than twice their rate of increase 
in the general population. These occupa- 
tions, tabulated to show the increased em- 
ployment of women, are as follows: 
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WOMEN IN OTHER OCCUPATIONS 


Chemical and allied industries 
Clothing industries 

Canning 

Automobile factories 
Furniture factories 


Dentist assistants 

Physicians and surgery assistants 
Officials, inspectors, city and county 
Barbers, hairdressers, and manicurists 
Cleaning and dyeing 


Business is composed of the old indus- 
tries and the new expanding ones. It is 
the latter class that offers the best chances 
of success. In general the chemical and 
electrical industries are two new indus- 
tries of immense possibilities for growth. 
Also, new inventions are developing, as 
bases for new industries, just as they did 
in the case of the radio, moving picture, 
airplane, rayon, and automobile. Here the 
outlook for the employment of women is 
best. 


Long-run prospects —New inventions 
suggest the long-time outlook. Several 
factors of importance may be observed. 
Population growth is of prime importance 
for women. If immigrants are barred com- 
pletely there will be much more oppor- 
tunity for women. So also if the birth rate 
continues to go lower. For with a small 
population the entrance of women into oc- 
cupations outside the home will be speed- 
ed. This is especially important in view of 
the possibilities of machines doing the 
work instead of men and women. But then 
there will also be machines that will create 
new employment, just as the moving pic- 
ture and the radio did. 

One can hardly discuss the opportuni- 
ties for women without some reference 


Per cent increase 


Number of women 
tn women employed 


(in thousands) 


9 
10 
29 

347 
14 
19 

9 

5 
13 
13 

9 

113 
21 


370 


to marriage and the family. In the first 
place, occupations for women mean large- 
ly occupations for young women, since 52 
per cent of all women at work are under 
30 years of age, while only 32 per cent of 
all men at work are under 30. This may 
be due to the fact that women marry and 
leave their work or that there is a premi- 
um on the young woman. But this situa- 
tion is changing slowly. For the women at 
work in 1930 are a little older than in 
1920, and those in 1920 had a higher aver- 
age age than those in 1910. A comparison 
of 1930 and 1920 is shown in the follow- 
ing figures: 

Per cent of females employed 

1930 1920 


40.5 42.3 
42.4 38.1 
25.4 22.4 
18.7 17.1 

8.0 8.0 


Age 
18-19 
20-24 


25-44 
45-64 

65- 
The lowered birth rate undoubtedly has 
much to do with a married woman’s hold- 
ing a job after marriage, since the home- 
making duties are much greater when 
there are children. In Chicago one out of 
every two married women has no children 
in her home. With a declining birth rate 
the chances are greater for a married 
woman’s keeping a job. Single women are 
not increasing in numbers. Only about 10 
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per cent of women 45 years old have never 
married. So marriage is a factor. Since 
the percentage married is increasing, the 
question is, will married women work out- 
side the home? Married women at such 
work increased 60 per cent from 1920 to 
1930, whereas the population only in- 
creased 16 per cent. One out of every 8 
or 9 married women was employed in 1930 
as compared with 1 in 18 in 1900. 

The hours of labor that are customary 
have an important bearing on the work- 
ing of married women. If the hours should 
be shortened to four or five a day, it would 
be a great deal easier for married women 
to work. The hours of labor are getting 
shorter. They are a little over forty a week 
now, Or six or seven a day. A four- or five- 
hour day of work is probably to be ex- 
pected—but some distance away. 

The mobility of the population is an- 
other factor bearing on the choice of oc- 
cupations for a trained woman. A wom- 
an who invests the time and capital re- 
quired in training will not want to give 
up her work upon marriage as readily as 
will a salesgirl whose training period is 
short. The fact that her husband may 
move from one place to another means 
that her work would have to be such that 
she could adapt to these changes. For in- 
stance, every town or city has a school, 
every place has office work, statisticians 
and accountants are needed quite gener- 
ally, and so on. There are a great many 
occupations of very limited numbers, that 
for this reason have not been discussed. 
Such, for instance, is the registrar, the 
detective, the camp director, the home 
demonstration agent, the miniature 


painter, the jeweler, et cetera. These are 
jobs for the pioneer or for persons with 
special aptitude, but in giving advice fitted 
for the married woman who wants to 
carry on her work wherever she and her 
husband live, it is better to choose a more 
general field of work. 

Another point of some interest is on 
the nature of training in the future. Tech- 
niques will change more and more rapidly. 
Hence training must be kept up through- 
out life. The doctor should go to a sum- 
mer school every little while to keep up 
with the new discoveries in medicine. But 
with the adult education movement, will 
come these continuation schools. 

The last factor in the growth of the 
work of women to be presented is the 
standard of living. The future within our 
lifetime will probably see a higher stand- 
ard of living, and our children will see a 
much higher one. May not this mean a 
removal of the pressure or incentive to 
a woman’s working? Of course, a woman 
may prefer to work even though she 
has an adequate income. But what is an 
adequate income? The majority of hu- 
manity will not reach it, and a raising of 
the standard of living significantly will 
hardly diminish the desire to raise it still 
more by women’s working. The chances of 
a woman not marrying, of separating 
from her husband, of being left a widow, 
and of her husband’s losing a job or mak- 
ing a low income, are all important con- 
siderations. So there is logic in training 
for work. The most inviting fields are 
those of the professions and of business, 
the latter being somewhat more favor- 
able. 





Music—A Means of 
Social Education’ 


” THIS generation we have become in- 
creasingly conscious of the social im- 
plications of living. Following the trend 
of the times, music and the practice of 
music have been more closely studied as a 
means of social education, and with the 
help of psychological analysis, new forms 
of application and usefulness have been 
found. 

Social education aims to develop the 
individual’s inborn and acquired qualities 
and tendencies into a unified and balanced 
personality, able to lead a socially useful 
and individually satisfying life. The ap- 
plication of music as a means to this end 
calls for a thorough understanding of the 
influence of music on the human organism 
in general, and upon the given individual 
in particular. It is on the basis of a study 
of man’s reactions—psychological and 
physical—to music, that the following 
suggestions are offered. They call for edu- 
cational planning to utilize the musical 
arts as a means of socialized personality 
development. 

Music, taught and applied as a subject 
of social education, affords opportunities 
to further the development of various 
physical and mental capabilities. These 
capabilities differ in individuals, and in 
order to be truly effective, the educational 
programs must be built to fit individual 
needs. The extent to which music is to be 
introduced in an individual’s education 


*An address (here considerably abridged) 
given at the Biennial Convention, May 18, 1933, 
as part of the symposium, “Some Social-Eco- 
nomic Educational Considerations for College 
Women.” 


How Music Education 
May Be Used to 
Develop the Individual 


By WILLEM VAN DE WALL 


should not be determined by any single 
outstanding capacity or need, but by a 
consideration of all the person’s physical 
and mental characteristics. This involves 
a more accurate application than hereto- 
fore of the element of music in the gen- 
eral educational scheme. There must be 
a broader and more scientific evaluation 
of music’s educational significance, and 
a recognition of other goals for music edu- 
cation than aesthetic ideals or social grace. 


Mosc education and music practice 
will thus receive new meaning. For ex- 
ample, the social educative aspect may re- 
quire that in the lives of certain individ- 
uals the music element be practically lim- 
ited to the occasional experience of a sim- 
ple sensory joy. It should be accepted that 
a sensory pleasure in music, although not 
representing the most fully developed en- 
joyment, is perfectly natural, upbuilding, 
and social. Many more people than have 
the courage to confess, or than even real- 
ize it of themselves, derive nothing from 
music but a pleasing auditory sensation. 
If music is expected to do more for these 
people, their natural capacity will be over- 
strained and some kind of maladjustment 
with its social effects will ensue. 

In other instances, music should be used 
primarily as a means of physical and mo- 
tor activity and development. This de- 
velopment is important, for there are 
other than purely musical reasons why 
musical motor activity has its place in so- 
cial education for many children and 
adults. One of the contributing causes of 
mental and social maladjustment can be 
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found in lack of physical outlets for mo- 
tor tensions. When children and many 
adults, on hearing music, nod their heads, 
or beat time, march, or dance, there is 
satisfaction and pleasure in the release 
of muscular tensions. This willingness to 
respond actively, to express what is in the 
individual, is the basis of all group feel- 
ing and group action. Such use of music 
increases the pleasure of the participating 
individuals. As a few examples, we recall 
the music at folk festivals, at meetings 
for worship, patriotic gatherings, the 
theater, social affairs, and community rec- 
reations. 

Through the development in children 
and adults of motor outlets and motor 
habits of a sensorially pleasurable type, 
such as music-making and dancing, op- 
portunity is created for the release in con- 
scious and socialized forms of physical 
and emotional energies. When these are 
not given such outlet and direction, they 
are likely to take the form of egocentric, 
unsocial conduct. Motor expression is for 
many people not only a physical, but also 
an emotional, necessity. 


Ix A third phase of development, music 
may provide an emotional stimulus which 
is necessary in view of particular per- 
sonality needs. Often a timid or unhappy 
person unconsciously seeks emotional se- 
curity and self-assertion in the practice 
of music. For the sake of a better and 
easier adjustment to life, such a person 
turns to the feeling tones of comfort and 
happiness and the pleasant association 
which music brings to him. Emotional 
energies which cannot find a normal out- 
let, because of timidity, a sense of insuffi- 
ciency, or antagonism, set up great ten- 
sions, which may express themselves in 
ways which are socially unacceptable. The 
practice of music, however, offers a con- 


stant, pleasant, and socially acceptable 
drain of emotional energy, which may 
prevent the development of serious prob- 
lems. 

The number of persons who take up 
the practice of music for such emotional 
reasons is perhaps not very great. It is 
certainly much smaller than the throngs 
who do not themselves make music, but 
who love to listen to it for emotional rea- 
sons, for whom music is a cherished 
recreation and inspiration. We may ask 
ourselves, why has music this effect—how 
does it influence us in such a way? We 
must not overlook here that life in organ- 
ized society, with its safety and regularity, 
lacks many of the excitements which ear- 
lier life imposed upon man. The vital ma- 
chinery that drives us ahead has func- 
tional capacities and energies which are 
hardly ever put into motion—hence the 
craving for some extra stimulus, for ro- 
mance, for adventure, for stronger sensa- 
tions, emotions, impulses, and experi- 
ences, to add color to ordinary life. Many 
seek such stimulus in the wrong direc- 
tion, in self- and socially destructive acts. 

The emotional value of bringing music 
into the individual’s life consists in there- 
by opening the road for him to stimulat- 
ing experiences of beauty. They satisfy 
on a cultural basis those old, biological 
needs for strong stimulation. Then there 
is the vicarious emotional experience that 
may be brought about by artistic and 
musical practice and interest. Our capa- 
city and even need to experience more, 
emotionally, than the routine of life brings 
out, causes us to seek and find that 
stronger emotional existence to which the 
great artists testify in their works. By 
living through the emotional excitements 
of the musical and dramatic works of the 
masters, we add greatly to our own op- 
portunities for emotional living. 
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S ometimes a preponderantly intellec- 
tual and aesthetic approach to music may 
be indicated, for those whose natural 
bent leads them to develop interests in 
the analytic and theoretical study of the 
arts. With such a student, attention and 
interest shift from subjective feelings to 
facts concerning the music itself and (this 
is important) to something outside him- 
self. The more his intellectual occupation 
with music increases, the more he learns 
about it, the more diversified and rich his 
musical experiences will be. 

Here should be mentioned that particu- 
lar intellectual ability, the creative talent 
of the composer. Although not everybody 
will grow into a Shakespeare, that does 
not detain us from teaching our children 
reading, writing, and literary composition. 
For the reason that we encourage youth 
to compose letters and essays, children 
and music students should be permitted 
to follow their natural bent and to com- 
pose music as soon as that impulse 
awakes, which is in early childhood. This 
encouragement is now given occasionally, 
but it should be more general. 

Finally, it may be desirable to provide 
various forms of musical activity for per- 
sons who are in need of cultural and in- 
spiring group life. 

From these few varying possibilities it 
is evident that to determine the form of 
music and the extent to which it shall be 
introduced in the individual’s educational 
program, requires something in the nature 
of an educational diagnosis and a music 
program that is adapted to the individ- 
ual’s phases of growth. The building of 
such a music program demands an organi- 
zation of the music instruction and the 
musical activities in home, school, and 
community, in correlation with all other 
¢ducational plans and opportunities for 
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the individual. Such a procedure will 
make it possible to introduce music in the 
child’s or student’s life as a dynamic ele- 
ment that coordinates the intellectual and 
physical development with the emotional 
growth through a rational control and 
use of the emotional forces. 


Moucu has already been achieved in the 
American field of education as far as a 
wider and, in many instances, a more ar- 
tistic use of music in education is con- 
cerned. However, there is much yet to be 
accomplished to bring about a deeper, that 
is, a pedagogically more direct and effec- 
tive, use of music in personality and so- 
cial education. This task includes an ex- 
amination of the existing educational and 
recreational music facilities in the com- 
munity to discover to what extent they 
are and may be used for more direct and 
efficient socially educative goals. 

A next step of paramount importance 
is the development of standards estab- 
lishing what psychological and pedagogi- 
cal knowledge and technique should be re- 
quired as professional qualifications for 
private and public music instructors. 
There is also need for establishing addi- 
tional facilities by which music instruc- 
tors may be provided with the training 
deemed necessary. 

Furthermore, efforts should be directed 
toward bringing about a closer coordina- 
tion and cooperation of the music lead- 
ers and music educators of a community 
with parents, the schools, and the cul- 
tural community resources and organiza- 
tions. Working together, all these agen- 
cies and individuals should evolve plans 
for individual and group projects, of an 
educational and recreational nature, in 
which music is used as a socially educa- 
tive factor. 



























































































































































































































































The Montevideo Treaty on the 
Nationality of Women 


The Inter-American Commission of 
Women.—For a decade the feminists of 
the western hemisphere have been fighting 
on an international front, through the In- 
ternational Conferences of the American 
states, popularly known as the Pan- 
American Congresses. The Fifth Confer- 
ence, held at Santiago de Chile in 1923, 
adopted a resolution recommending to the 
Pan American Union that it “include in 
the program of future Conferences the 
study of the means of abolishing the con- 
stitutional and legal incapacities of wom- 
en.” At the Havana Conference, in 1928, 
an Inter-American Commission of Wom- 
en was set up as a result of the efforts of 
a deputation of women headed by Jane 
Norman Smith and Doris Stevens, chair- 
man of the National Woman’s Party and 
chairman of its Committee on Internation- 
al Relations, respectively. This commis- 
sion was instructed to “take charge of the 
preparation of juridical information and 
data of any other kind which may be 
deemed advisable to enable the Seventh 
International Conference of American 
States to take up the consideration of the 
civil and political equality of women in the 
continent.” Its membership was to include 
one woman from each of the twenty-one 
American republics. The Seventh Confer- 
ence, held at Montevideo in December 
1933, voted that the commission should 
continue its work, bringing to the next 
Conference “proposals which will enable 
it to put into effect the principle of equal- 
ity of rights between men and women in 
the different jurisdictions.” 

The 1933 Convention on the Nationality 
of Women.—While the general issue of 
legal and constitutional equality between 


men and women is thus postponed for an- 
other five years, the Inter-American Com- 
mission of Women feels that progress has 
been made in the signature of a Conven- 
tion on the Nationality of Women’ by the 
representatives of all the twenty-one 
American republics. The signatory pow- 
ers undertake that “There will be no dis- 
tinction based on sex as regards nation- 
ality, in their legislation or in their prac- 
tice.” This agreement will become the law 
of the land in the respective states after all 
of the governments have ratified the signa- 
tures of their delegates. In every country 
involved, ratification is a function of a leg- 
islative body, so that the efforts of the sup- 
porters of the principle embodied in the 
treaty will now be turned toward their 
own national legislatures. 

The delegation from the United States 
opposed the treaty but, on instructions 
from Washington, signed with an impor- 
tant reservation. This reservation states: 

The Delegation of the United States of 
America, in signing the Convention on the 
Nationality of Women, makes the reserva- 
tion that the agreement on the part of the 
United States is, of course and of necessity, 
subject to congressional action. 

There is naturally room for specula- 
tion about what the reservation means, 
but expert opinion in Washington holds 
that if it did not mean something more 
than ratification by the Senate it would 
not have been made. The most obvious ex- 
planation, then, is that it prevents the au- 
tomatic application of the principle of the 
convention to all nationality questions is 


*A discussion by Margaret Lambie of pro 
visions in effect regarding the nationality of 
women and desirable changes, appeared in tht 
JourNAL for April 1930. 
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the United States, and gives to the treaty 
the status of the expression of an ideal. 
This is especially important in the United 
States, where the courts participate ex- 
tensively in law-making. If the reservation 
did not exist, the courts would have to ap- 
ply the treaty in making decisions on na- 
tionality cases brought before them, re- 
gardless of the wording of Congressional 
statutes. Moreover, the treaty would be- 
come mandatory upon the Department of 
State in deciding who is, and who is not 
entitled to a United States passport. 

American Legislation Planned.—The 
Convention on the Nationality of Wom- 
en takes an added interest because a 
comprehensive bill on the subject of 
American nationality is being drafted by 
a commission appointed by the President 
from the Departments of State, Justice, 
and Labor. “Informed circles” in Wash- 
ington expect the bill to dispose of the 
issue of derivation of nationality by a 
child from its parents, and there is room 
for hope that it will do away with re- 
maining discriminations based on sex in 
the nationality laws of the United States. 
It would not be retroactive; hence the 
principle of equality, if incorporated in the 
bill, would operate only from the time 
of its passage. There is a possibility that 
the commission will finish its work in time 
to lay the draft before Congress during 
the present session, and it is not likely that 
the Convention on the Nationality of 
Women will be submitted until after the 
new nationality bill has been at least pre- 
sented to Congress. 

The A.A.U.W. and Nationality Legis- 
lation.—The submission of either the new 
nationality bill or the Montevideo Treaty 
will bring to the American Association of 
University Women a new legislative prob- 
lem. The appropriate committees and the 
Board of Directors will have to consider 
whether it should be added to the legisla- 


tive program by the emergency procedure 
provided in the by-laws. The decision will 
depend, in the case of the nationality bill, 
upon the content of the draft finally pre- 
sented by the President’s special commis- 
sion on nationality. In both cases, the offi- 
cers who must make the decision will be 
guided by the previous attitude of the As- 
sociation on questions of nationality, as 
well as by the merits of the measures 
themselves. 

The American Association of Univer- 
sity Women supported the Cable Act, en- 
dorsing it in 1921 and re-endorsing it in 
1922. The Act was passed in 1922 by Con- 
gress, and since that time the legislative 
program of the Association has contained 
no mention of the nationality issue as it 
affects women. In 1929, when amendments 
to correct some of the defects of the Ca- 
ble Act were before Congress, the na- 
tional Committee on Legislation asked for 
the authorization of the Board of Direc- 
tors to support the amendments, and the 
Board gave its approval. 

The 1.F.U.W. and Women’s National- 
ity—The International Federation of 
University Women has been concerned 
with the question of the nationality of 
women since 1928, when the decision was 
first made by the League of Nations to 
call a Conference for the Codification of 
International Law. The Conference was 
actually held in March 1930, so that the 
Federation had an opportunity to discuss 
at Geneva in August 1929 the proposal to 
urge upon the Codification Conference the 
adoption of the principle of equality be- 
tween the sexes in the matter of national- 
ity. The question was subdivided into two 
issues: the nationality of the woman, her- 
self, and the derivation of nationality by 
a child from its parents. The Federation 
decided to work for the incorporation in- 
to the new international law code of the 
principle “that a woman, whether married 
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or unmarried, has the same right as a man 
to change or retain her nationality.” No 
vote was taken on the question of equal- 
ity in derivation of nationality. 

The Codification Conference, held at 
The Hague in March 1930, did not meet 
the demands of the women’s organizations 
in the treatment of the issue of the nation- 
ality of women. In 1931 the Secretary- 
General of the League of Nations invited 
the eight international women’s organiza- 
tions which had been most active at The 
Hague to appoint representatives to a 
Consultative Committee which should for- 
mulate proposals on the nationality issue 
to present to the Assembly. The Consul- 
tative Committee met in July and drew up 
a report which recommended the drafting 
of a new nationality convention and ex- 
pressed approval of a proposal that had 
been made at The Hague by the Chilean 
delegate, reading: 

The Contracting States agree that, from 
the going into effect of this Convention, 
there shall be no distinction based on sex in 
their law and practice relating to nationality. 

The representatives of the International 
Federation of University Women signed 
with the following reservation : 

The International Federation of Univer- 
sity Women gives its support to the above 
report so far as it deals with a woman’s own 
nationality and takes no position in so far 
as the report deals with the derivation of the 
nationality of a child from its mother, since 


the Federation has taken no decision on this 
aspect of nationality. 


At the Edinburgh Conference of the 


Federation in 1932 the following motion 
was defeated: 

That the International Federation of Uni- 
versity Women is in favour of the principle 
that as regards the derivation of the na- 
tionality of a child from its parents, the 


nationality of one parent should not be pre- 
ferred to that of the other. 


The principle adopted at Geneva in 
1929 was re-affirmed, 

The later history of the Consultative 
Committee does not involve the issue of 
the derivation of nationality, the other 
organizations having simply taken note of 
the attitude of the International Federa- 
tion of University women. 

The American Association of Univer- 
sity Women, on the recommendation of 
the Geneva Conference of the Interna- 
tional Federation, urged that the govern- 
ment of the United States instruct its 
delegates to the Hague Conference to sup- 
port the principle “that a woman whether 
married or unmarried has the same right 
as a man to change or retain her nation- 
ality.” The Association has never (except 
through the participation of its delegates 
in the Edinburgh Conference) taken any 
stand on the question of derivation of na- 
tionality, nor has it specifically stated its 
attitude on the Chilean proposal to the 
Hague Conference, which recently became 
the Convention on the Nationality of 
Women adopted at Montevideo by the 
Seventh International Conference of the 
American states. 
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The Work of the A.A.U.W. Fellows 
1932-33 


ACH year the holder of a fellowship 
BK awarded by the A.A.U.W., on com- 
pletion of the fellowship year, sends a re- 
port of her research to the Committee on 
Fellowship Awards. It is impossible to 
translate into terms intelligible to the lay- 
man the details of some of the studies re- 
ported, but everyone who is helping to 
raise the Fellowship Fund will be inter- 
ested in the general outlines of the work 
accomplished by last year’s fellows. 

Four of the reports from fellows of 
1932-33 describe research in the field of 
science. Carol Jane Anger, before receiv- 
ing the award of the Sarah Berliner Re- 
search Fellowship, had been engaged in 
measurement of stars moving in clusters 
by a method involving the intensities of 
hydrogen lines. Her program in 1932-33 
was to extend the measures to galactic 
clusters, and to improve the method as far 
as possible. Some of the plates to be used 
had to be obtained from South Africa, and 
since these were slow in arriving, the 
study could not be completed until fall. 
However, Miss Anger reported in June, 
There has been quite enough material to 
keep me busy in the meantime, and work has 
just now been completed on all the material 
at hand. Spectra have been measured in more 
than sixty clusters, and magnitudes are 
available in more than forty of these... . 
In all, about three thousand early-type stars 
have been measured in galactic clusters. 
Miss Anger also made special studies of 
some of the most interesting clusters. Two 
papers on her work have already been 
published in the Bulletin of the Harvard 
College Observatory, and a third, to be 
printed later, will summarize the main 
part of the study—the distances of the 
galactic clusters and a discussion of the 





material with respect to the composition 
of the clusters and surrounding star fields. 

Paulina Gomez-Vega of Colombia came 
to Johns Hopkins University for her year 
as Latin-American fellow largely to study 
ultra-violet radiation measurements un- 
der the direction of Dr. Janet H. Clark, 
who is an authority on the subject. Seii- 
orita Gomez-Vega had already begun this 
research by taking measurements in Bo- 
gota, Colombia, in 1930 and 1931. These 
measurements were taken according to Dr. 
Clark’s technic, but without the necessary 
scientific background—which  Sefirita 
Gomez-Vega came to Johns Hopkins to 
acquire. The year was spent in study of 
ultra-violet radiation and different meth- 
ods of measurement. A research problem 
in bacteriology was also pursued—the 
study and classification of several strains 
of yeast which had been isolated in Bo- 
gota, among them one which causes a 
chronic and very painful infection of the 
fingernails. 

Lucy Pickett, holder of the A.A.U.W. 
European Fellowship, summarized her 
undertaking as follows: 

The fellowship year has been spent in the 
Davy-Faraday Laboratory of the Royal In- 
stitution in London in the determination of 
the complete structure of some derivatives of 
diphenyl. Although each compound presented 
individualities which necessitated modifica- 
tions of the general mode of attack, there is 
a certain procedure which is common to all 
of the work. This may be divided into two 
steps, the first of which gives the size, shape, 
and symmetry of the crystal unit, while the 
second gives the exact position of the atoms 
and molecules therein. The first process is 
for the most part straightforward and yields 
information of interest to the crystallog- 
rapher and chemist; the second is much more 


difficult but the results are of greater signifi- 
cance in that they yield accurate knowledge 
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of molecular configurations and interatomic 
distances. 

A report of some of the results of Miss 
Pickett’s research was communicated to 
the Royal Society by Sir William Bragg, 
director of the Royal Institution, for pub- 
lication in the Proceedings of the Royal 
Society. 

Mary Shaw Shorb, Alpha Xi Delta fel- 
low, carried on her research at the School 
of Hygiene and Public Health, Johns 
Hopkins University. The findings of her 
study, on heterophile antigen in bacteria, 
were embodied in a dissertation for the 
Sc.D. degree, which was awarded to Miss 
Shorb in June. The most important find- 
ings were discussed in two papers ac- 
cepted for publication by the American 
Journal of Hygiene. 

Faith Baldwin, Boston Alumnez fellow, 
also spent the fellowship year at Johns 
Hopkins University, completing advanced 
courses required for the Ph.D. degree, and 
studying source material for the history 
of the First and Second Triumvirates. 
This study of source material will form 
the most important part of Miss Bald- 
win’s dissertation, which she expects to 
complete this year. Miss Baldwin holds a 
1933-34 fellowship in Greek at Bryn 
Mawr College. 

The A.A.U.W. International Fellow- 
ship enabled Francesca Bozza, of Italy, to 
go to Egypt and consult manuscripts 
there, completing a study already begun 
in Italy of the influence of oriental mar- 
riage laws on Roman marriage laws. Dr. 
Bozza found much material on various 
forms of marriage contracts at different 
periods, beginning with the Ptolemaic, and 
reported that she was particularly for- 
tunate in being present when new mate- 
rials were discovered by Professor Aran- 
gio-Rinz, under whom her study was ini- 
tiated. Dr. Bozza had finished her study 
and had set aside a portion of the fellow- 


ship stipend for its publication, when un- 
fortunately the drop in the value of the 
dollar rendered this fund insufficient for 
the purpose. 

Dr. Anni Seppanen, of Finland, who 
held the special international Alice Hamil- 
ton Fellowship, came to America to study 
the treatment of anemia, and particularly 
its dietary aspects. During the academic 
year, Dr. Seppanen also received the ap- 
pointment as Research Fellow in Medicine 
at Harvard University, and for six months 
was Voluntary Graduate Assistant in 
Medicine at the Peter Bent Brigham Hos- 
pital, connected with the Harvard Medi- 
cal School. These positions gave her a 
very favorable oportunity to collect ma- 
terial for a comparative study of the 
blood picture of these residents in the 
United States and people in Finland, and 
for a study of the cases of anemia treated 
in the hospital. She further made a study 
of popular diet in this country. Before her 
return to Finland, Dr. Seppanen visited a 
number of hospitals in New York and 
London. 

Since returning to her native land, Dr. 
Seppanen has resumed her teaching in the 
university clinic at Helsinki. In a recent 
letter she writes that she has published 
two articles on the liver treatment of 
anemia, and also articles on health educa- 
tional work and health problems relating 
to school children, both based on her 
American experience. She has also given 
a radio talk, comparing the American and 
Finnish popular diet, and addressed 
groups of physicians on American hospi- 
tals and clinics. 

Most interesting and gratifying to an 
association of university women is the re- 
search of Ruth W. Hughey, holder of the 
Margaret E. Maltby Fellowship. Dr. 
Hughey’s subject is the literary history of 
English women in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. Mr. A. P. H. Wykeham- 
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George, an English scholar whom Dr. 
Hughey has consulted, wrote the Fellow- 
ship Awards Committee: 


The work she is doing ought to have been 
undertaken long ago. She is exploring a field 
which, unaccountably, has been almost en- 
tirely neglected, and the books on which she 
is engaged will be indispensable to any stu- 
dent of the critical period in English history 
which her study covers. . . . She has still 
the greater part of the abundant MS. ma- 
terial to investigate; and only when this is 
done will she be able to complete her picture, 
not merely of what women wrote and pub- 
lished between 1476 and 1640 but also of 
what they were thinking, saying, and doing, 
in fact of the role women played in the 
cultural history of their time. 


Reporting in December 1933, Dr. 
Hughey wrote: 


The working and financial connections with 
the fellowship do actually still exist, for I 
have been and still am engaged upon the 
project of research outlined for the fellow- 
ship; and I am doing so even yet by means 
of last year’s stipend. I am glad to have had 
the fellowship in a year when the rate of 
exchange was favorable to the American in 
England, for it would otherwise have been 
impossible to make the sum last so long; 
and, even so, it has been necessary to exer- 
cise very strict economy. It was, however, a 
choice between that and the leaving of my 
Renaissance women, and I preferred to keep 
them as long as possible. I realized also that 
it would mean the loss of much of the work 
already done if I should leave the research 
at the time when the fellowship expired. I 
sincerely believe that my subject has real 
significance, and I hope very much that the 
completed study will throw light on the in- 
tellectual and cultural status of sixteenth and 
seventeenth-century women in such a way 
as to contribute toward a better understand- 
ing of those same phases in the light of 
women today. 


Dr. Hughey’s study involved a search 
for writings of English women published 
between 1476 and 1640, and also for un- 
published manuscripts; a study of letters 
which would throw light on the general 
culture of women of the period; and the 
collection of biographical material from 
such sources as papers in the Public Rec- 
ords office, county records, parish regis- 


ters, wills, and various private papers. 
Much of the work was done in the British 
Museum, but many other repositories 
were consulted, and Dr. Hughey was suc- 
cessful in securing access to manuscripts 
and books in the possession of individuals. 
All told, about a thousand separate writ- 
ings by English women, published be- 
tween 1476 and 1640, were found. Some 
of these—a single poem, essay, or prayer 
—appeared in books by other writers; 
sixty-seven by women, separately printed, 
were found. 

In the midst of collecting material for 
her literary history, Dr. Hughey found 
time to prepare a number of papers on 
special topics which were published in 
some of the leading scholarly journals of 
England. She also prepared an annotated 
anthology of extracts from writings of 
women of the period, which would make 
available the actual material on which the 
literary history itself will be based. 

In outlining her plans for the history, 
Dr. Hughey summarized her conclusions 
as follows: 


It would be dangerous to indicate with full- 
ness the conclusions that may be drawn. Cer- 
tain fairly obvious ones may, however, be 
suggested: (a) that women’s books were 
definite agents in keeping alive devotional 
writing and are therefore worthy of serious 
consideration in the study of the continuity 
of English prose, as that subject has been so 
ably presented by R. W. Chambers, and, fur- 
ther, that no study of religious writings of 
this period can ignore the many contribu- 
tions by women of all classes, as, unfortu- 
nately, has so far been the case; (b) that 
English women writers of this period were 
disciples of the Reformation rather than of 
the Renaissance, or that they remained ar- 
dent followers of the Catholic faith; (c) 
that the serious interests of sixteenth- and 
seventeenth-century English women writers 
are in interesting contrast to the flippant 
concerns of most of the female characters in 
imaginative literature by men of the day; 
(d) that religion acted first as an impetus 
for expression and then as a definite deter- 
rent for further expansion, tending to cause 
limitation of writings, more particularly 
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those published, to religious subjects; (e) 
that the relation of women to contemporary 
movements and their active contribution is 
far more clearly understood after an exami- 
nation of their books; (f) that the secular 
writings often show definite acquaintance 
with Latin and Greek authors, whom they 
could often have read only in the original; 
(g) that literary contributions were made by 
all classes of women, save the very lowest; 
(h) that the women’s books are the best 
sources for determining (1) the type and 
scope of their reading and interests, (2) 
their attitude toward their intellectual en- 
deavors. 


Dr. Hughey hoped to be able to spend 
another eighteen months in examining 
manuscript material and writing the lit- 
erary history. 

Lucile K. Delano, Northwest Central 
fellow, divided her fellowship year be- 
tween Madrid and London. In Madrid she 
studied at the Centro de Estudios Histori- 
cos, and collected material at the Biblio- 
teca Nacional for her dissertation—A 
Study of the Sonnets in Lope de Vega’s 
Plays. The search for these sonnets, Miss 
Delano wrote, “required leafing many 
dusty tomes, but finding one interesting 
sonnet repaid hours of futile labor... . 
I even found a few sonnets in obscure 
places, as, for instance, two in a preface 
to a treatise on medicine, 1595.”’ One sec- 
tion of Miss Delano’s study was devoted 
to the use of Lope’s sonnets by his con- 
temporaries. Of this part of her research 
Miss Delano writes: 


I have handled hundreds of volumes, have 
seen literally thousands of plays. First I 
took from La Barrera’s Catalogo del teatro 
antiguo espanol, the best authority on the 
old Spanish theater, all the names of drama- 
tists and their works between the years 1550 
and 1681. Then I searched for those men and 
plays in the catalogue of manuscripts at the 
Biblioteca Nacional and in the department 
of printed books there, which for its lack 
of catalogue is an unfortunate place to work. 
The same task at the British Museum can 
be accomplished in half the time. Since my 
first report I have seen besides many manu- 
scripts and impresionces sueltas (separate 
editions), too many to list here... . There 
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remain to be seen in the British Museum 
many plays in manuscript and in printed 
editions. 


Of her work in the British Museum 
Miss Delano wrote in June: “In a library 
so well organized and perfectly catalogued 
the material lies clear before me. I am 
finding much that was not accessible in 
Madrid, more, in fact, than I had even 


> 


hoped to find.” Miss Delano planned to 
work on through the summer at the Brit- 
ish Museum, and in September resume 
teaching duties at the University of Iowa, 
writing her dissertation and completing 
requirements for the Ph.D. degree in the 
course of the year. 

The many intangible benefits of a fel- 
lowship year, over and above the definite 
results of the research, are beautifully 
summarized in the concluding paragraph 
of Miss Delano’s report: 


Though I hate to prolong this report un- 
duly, I cannot refrain from adding a word of 
my sincere appreciation to the Committee on 
Fellowship Awards for the privilege of this 
year in Europe. The months in Spain yielded 
me untold benefits professionally, not alone 
in the opportunity for research, in the ad- 
vantage of making my Spanish live, but in 
the privilege, as well, of making intimate 
contacts with the people, of absorbing 
Spain’s history, art, and culture. Spanish 
literature now takes on life for me; when 
Lope’s gallants walk in the famed Buen 
Retiro in Madrid or praise the cathedral of 
Toledo, or his Moors travel from Antequera 
to Granada, I can visualize now that park, 
agree with the gallants that the Toledan 
cathedral is a marvel of beauty, and_ see 
again the old hill-town in Andalusia. This 
year has not only made my tongue more glib 
in Spanish, and filled a stack of note-books 
with material for more than one study, it 
has taught me more than years of attendance 
in university classes. I have known a new 
world, a very old one, of course, crammed 
with historical and artistic interest. To have 
all this and to have had at the same time 
satisfaction in the fulfillment of my work 
is all that I have ever wished and aimed for 
and more than I even hoped to find. For the 
realization of my aspirations I am sincerely 
grateful to the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women. 





Fellowship Awards, 1934-35 


The Committee’s Work 


GAIN the awards of our fellowships 
have been made. This year the selec- 
tion of successful candidates was unusual- 
ly difficult, for we had more applications 
per fellowship than we have had in the last 
five years. For the A.A.U.W. Interna- 
tional Fellowship there were twenty-nine 
applications. Twelve came from German 
women, most of them distinguished schol- 
ars, holding until recently important aca- 
demic positions. For the Latin American 
Fellowship there were 17,—II more than 
we have had before. For the five remain- 
ing fellowships open only to American 
citizens there were 109 candidates or an 
average of nearly 22 for each fellowship. 
This contrasts with 19 last year and 15 in 
the three preceding years. The pressure 
would have been even greater had not the 
date for receiving applications been 
changed, for a number of candidates, un- 
aware of the change, applied too late to 
be considered. 

The variation in the number of fellow- 
Ships offered each year is due in part to 
the fact that some of the fellowships are 
awarded biennially or triennially, which is 
a way of making the stipend from a par- 
ticular fund adequate for a year’s work. 
Others that we administer are offered by 
other groups and are available only from 
year to year. We missed especially this 
year such fellowships as the Alpha Omi- 
cron Pi, Alpha Xi Delta, the Boston 
Alumnz Fellowship, the Gamma Phi Beta. 
We can only hope that the situation is 
temporary and that with the return of bet- 
ter times the offer of these fellowships 
will be renewed and that our own endow- 


ment fund will resume its rapid upward 
trend. 


“How do you make the awards?” This 
is a question the members of the Commit- 
tee on Fellowship awards are frequently 
asked, and a brief answer will doubtless be 
of interest both to the candidates and to 
the general membership of the Associa- 
tion. 

Before the applications leave the Wash- 
ington office they are summarized under 
headings indicated on the application 
blank. This procedure, which was adopted 
five years ago, has greatly facilitated the 
work of the committee. The data pre- 
sented by the candidate on educational 
training and occupational experience, or 
on published or unpublished work, et 
cetera, can be seen at a glance. The appli- 
cations are classified according to field of 
work and are then ready to be examined 
by the members of the committee. In the 
case of certain applications where the 
committee does not feel competent to pass 
upon the merits of the proposed project, 
we have been fortunate in having the as- 
sistance of specialists who are available in 
New York where the committee meetings 
are held. 

Each member of the committee selects 
at least the two best candidates in her field 
of study for fellowships for which they are 
eligible, and then the committee meets as 
a whole to discuss the merits of the re- 
spective candidates. 

In our annual Announcement of Fellow- 
ships we have tried to make clear the 
points to which we attach importance in 
the selection of candidates. Believing that 
it is more difficult to secure aid for the 
completion of the dissertation or for con- 
tinued research in the years that immedi- 
ately follow after receiving the Ph.D. de- 
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gree, the committee in general makes the 
awards to candidates of these types. Great 
importance is attached to the project on 
which the candidate wishes to work. 
There is much variation in the way in 
which the candidates have made their plans 
—ranging from the statement of intention 
to work on one of two or three subjects 
to a carefully made plan for a specific 
project, accompanied by evidence from 
those with whom the candidate has 
worked or expects to work for her compe- 
tency and opportunity to carry it through. 

Thanks to the Association’s generous 
policy of unrestricted awards, the com- 
mittee is able to emphasize the quality of 
scholarship in most of the awards, regard- 
less of geographical boundaries or field 
of work. We seek to make our selections 
on the promise of distinction shown in the 
educational record of the candidate, the 
degree to which she has been active in 
publishing her work, the general quality 
of her work, whether published or unpub- 
lished, and the extent to which she has 
thought out clearly her plans for the year. 

Many more candidates qualify for 
awards under these conditions than we 
can possibly provide with fellowships. 
Hence the hours of discussion that are 
necessary to make our final selections. 
Frequently we are able to make sugges- 
tions of another opportunity of assistance, 
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and occasionally our recommendation has 
had weight in securing it. In the last four 
years, three candidates recommended by 
us to the New Jersey Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs have received the Yardley 
Foundation Fellowship. The candidate 
who received it last year applied to us 
again, and was successful this time in re- 
ceiving one of our awards, which will 
make possible the completion of her work, 

This year we had six applications—an 
unusual number—from candidates who 
had held our fellowships in previous 
years. In accordance with our general 
policy we did not make a second award to 
the same person, even though the work 
was of a high order. 

Only time can tell whether the selec- 
tions we have made are justified. Those 
who have served on the committee have 
given generously their most careful con- 
sideration to the merits of the candidates, 
with single-minded devotion to the pro- 
motion of scholarship. Any committee of 
selection must work within the limits of 
its judgment, but the provision that has 
been made for the rotation of members 
should make for gain in avoiding stereo- 
typed decisions by including each year 
fresh points of view. 

EMILIE J. HUTCHINSON 
Chairman, Committee 
on Fellowship Awards 


The Awards 


Sarah Berliner Research Fellowship.— 
Emma Margaret Dietz, Barnard College, 1925; 
M.A., Columbia University, 1926; Ph.D., Bryn 
Mawr College, 1929; at present engaged in 
chemical research on the structure of chloro- 
phyll at Harvard University. For the past three 
years Dr. Dietz has been engaged as assistant 
to Professor J. B. Conant at Harvard Univer- 
sity in research on the complicated structure of 
chlorophyll. Dr. Dietz will utilize this experi- 
ence in a study at the University of Michigan 
of the use of porphyrin-iron complexes as cata- 
lysts in oxydation processes in connection with 
the general problem of the function of cata- 
lysts in the animal body. 


Alternate——Jenny E. Rosenthal, formerly of 
Moscow, Russia, now in New York City; M.Sc., 
New York University, 1927; Ph.D., 1929; re- 
search associate at New York University. Dr. 
Rosenthal wishes to continue her work on the 
deduction of polyatemic molecules from their 
spectra. 


Margaret E. Maltby Fellowship.—Char- 
mion C. Shelby, A.B., University of Texas, 
1922; M.A., 1927; editorial assistant to the 
Bureau of Research in the Social Sciences, Uni- 
versity of Texas. Miss Shelby will complete dur- 
ing the year the requirements for the Ph.D. 
degree, including her dissertation on Spanish 
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and French Colonial Relations in the Louisiana- 
Texas Region from 1703 to 1763. Miss Shelby is 
now engaged in research on this subject, at the 
University of Mexico, Mexico City, under a 
grant from the Farmer Foundation for the ex- 
change of Mexican and Texan students. Miss 
Shelby will do part of her work at the Univer- 
sity of California, returning to the University 
of Texas to receive her degree. 

Alternate—Agnes Katherine Hannay, A.B., 
Bryn Mawr College, 1930; research fellow, 
Smith College. Miss Hannay’s project lies in 
the field of economic history in the southern 
states in the determination of factors of location 
of southern manufactures. 


Latin American Fellowship.—Consuelo 
Vadillo of Mérida, Yucatan, Mexico. Dr. Va- 
dillo received the degree of Physician, Surgeon 
and Obstetrician from the National University 
of the Southeast Mérida, in 1930, and has since 
been practicing medicine. She desires to special- 
ize in gynecology, and especially to learn how 
to operate for women’s diseases. Dr. Vadillo 
was the first woman physician in Yucatan, and 
won her training in the face of the most try- 
ing prejudices. In such a region there is great 
need of a woman gynecologist, since the limita- 
tions of traditional modesty often keep women 
from consulting men physicians. 

Alternate-—Ofelia Morales of Havana, Cuba. 
Ph.D. in Education, University of Havana, 
1927; now in charge of physical education at 
a private school in Havana. Dr. Morales wishes 
to specialize in mental measurements, vocational 
guidance, and educational research, in order to 
fill the chair of these subjects shortly to be 
created at the University of Havana. 


A.A.U.W. International Fellowship.— 
Elizabeth Jastrow of Berlin, Germany, Ph.D., 
University of Heidelberg, 1916. Dr. Jastrow 
comes of a family of scholars, and is herself 
known for her archaeological work. She pro- 
poses to prepare for publication a study of the 
so-called “Terra-cotta-arulae” found in the 
Greek colonies in Italy. These little terra-cotta 
objects are decorated with most interesting 
figures in relief. The significance of the decora- 
tions, and the use of the “arulae” themselves, 
are questions not yet solved to which Dr. Jas- 
trow will address herself. This study had al- 
ready been begun, but the “non-Aryan” program 
in Germany shut out Dr. Jastrow from the 
— which had made her researches pos- 
sible. 

Alternate.—Melitta Gerhard of Berlin, Ger- 
many, Ph.D., University of Berlin, 1918. Dr. 
Gerhard was formerly lecturer for German 
literature at the University of Kiel and teacher 
in the German language and Protestant religion; 
she is an authority on Schiller in his con- 
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tribution to German literature. Her project is 
a biography of Schiller. 


Dorothy Bridgman Atkinson Fellowship.— 
Josephine Waters Bennett, A.B., Ohio State 
University, 1924; M.A. 1925; graduate work 
at Radcliffe College. Mrs. Bennett plans to com- 
plete a thorough study of the expression of 
Neo-Platonic ideas in the English literature 
of the sixteenth century, with special reference 
to its manifestations in the works of John Colet 
and Edmund Spencer. She will spend most of 
the year in London. 

Alternate—Lucile D. Deen, A.B., Carleton 
College, 1925; M.A., Columbia University, 1927; 
graduate student at Radcliffe. Miss Deen’s proj- 
ect lies in the history of the Restoration in Eng- 
land. 


Julia C. G. Piatt Memorial Fellowship.— 
Elizabeth E. Hoon, A.B., Northwestern Uni- 
versity, 1926; M.A., Yale University, 1930; 
graduate study, Columbia University, 1931-32; 
candidate for the Ph.D. degree, University of 
London, and member of the Institute of His- 
torical Research. Miss Hoon’s project, on which 
she is now engaged in England, is the adminis- 
trative history of the English customs in the 
eighteenth century. She is studying the British 
customs system particularly as it was used as an 
instrument for putting into effect the British 
mercantile policies. Miss Hoon writes: “This 
will constitute the first study of the organization 
of the English customs system... at the very 
time when that service had its greatest signifi- 
cance in the enforcement of the British mer- 
cantile system and in Anglo-colonial commer- 
cial relations.” 

Alternate—Ruth Hudson, of Paris, Texas, 
A.B., University of Texas, 1922; M.A., 1926; 
assistant professor of English, University of 
Wyoming. Miss Hudson wishes to do research 
on contemporary references in the works of 
Robert Greene. 


Fellowship Crusade National Fellowship. 
—Madeleine E. Field, A.B., Oberlin College, 
1925; M.A., Radcliffe College, 1929; Ph.D., 
1932; instructor in physiology, Harvard School 
of Public Health. Dr. Field has for some years 
been engaged in research in connection with the 
lymphatic system, and plans to work in the 
laboratory of Professor Krogh of Denmark, on 
the relationship of the blood capillaries and 
their filtrate to the lymphatics. 

Alternate.—Ruth Willard Hughey, A.B., Gal- 
loway Woman’s College, 1920; M.A., Colum- 
bia University, 1921; Ph.D., Cornell University, 
1932. Miss Hughey wishes to continue her work 
on a literary history of English women between 
1476 and 1640, begun in England on the Mar- 
garet E. Maltby Fellowship in 1932. 





Progress of the Fellowship Fund 


Fellowship—the symbol of growth and strength in our Association 


Funps RECEIVED BY NATIONAL 


ENDOW-| “TREASURER, FEBRUARY 28, 1934 


DESIGNATION MENT 
GOAL 


NAME OF 


N 
Unit FELLOWSHIP 


Items by designation Total 





Greater Boston International {$30,000 | Intern’l. $6,283.10 $6 , 283.1) 
Connecticut-Rhode Is- Alice Hamilton International Intern’l. 5,958.95 5,958.95 
land State Division 
North New England Unit| Mary E. Woolley | International Intern’l. 4,448.03 4,448.0) 
(exclusive of Greater 
Boston) 
New York City Branch be orree C.Gild- | International Intern’l. 1,015.00 1,015.0 
ersleeve 
New York State Division | New York State | National 40,000 | Nat’l. 8,515.13 8,515.13 
(exclusive of New York 
City) 
New Jersey State Divi- New Jersey State | National 40,000 | Nat’l. 6,495. 6,495.9 
sion 
Philadelphia Branch Marion Reilly International | 30,000 ‘1. 6,758. 6,758.0 
Pennsylvania-Delaware Undesignated | 30,000 : 165. 
State Division (exclu- ; aos 
sive of Philadelphia) Undesig. 6,430. 6,619.5) 
a a a D.&., International | 40,000 | Intern’l. 7,856. 7,856.41 
ranc 
South Atlantic Section Undesignated | 40,000 | Nat’l. 196. 
(exclusive of Washing- Intern’. 235. 
ton, D.C.) Undesig. 11,049. 11,480.19 
Ohio State Division International | 30,000 | Intern’l. 15,520. 15,520.08 
Michigan State Division | M ae Cumnock | National 30,000 | Nat’l. 9,474. 9 474.4 
3lodgett 
Indiana State Division ' National 30,000 | Nat’l. 8,333. 8 , 333.02 
Wisconsin State Division | Ellen C. Sabin National 30,000 | Nat’l. 9,372. 9 372.18 
Illinois State Division Marion Talbot National 30,000 | Nat'l. 13,585. 13 ,585.41 
Southeast Central Section National 30,000 | Nat’l. 10,448. 10 , 448.9 
Northwest Central Sec- | Dorothy Bridg- National 40,000 | Nat’l. 19,000. 19 ,000.0 
tion man Atkinson 
Southwest Central Sec- National 40,000 | Nat'l. 12,232. 12, 232.67 
tion (exclusive of 
Texas) 
Texas State Division Helen Marr Kirby} International | 40,000 | Intern’!. 7,178. 7,178.0 
Rocky Mountain Section | Florence Sabin National 30,000 | Nat'l. 11,551.60 11,551.61 
North Pacific Section Margaret Snell National 30,000 | Nat’l. 18,450.36 18 , 450.3 
South Pacific Section Aurelia Henry International | 40,000 | Intern’l. 21,913. 21,913.03 
Reinhardt i 
— International Intern’l. 2,255.22 2,255.2 
nit i 


Tora, ALL Units |$224,745.% 


Since 1929 through the gifts of individuals, or of units, and through interest accumulating on the above 
mentioned endowment funds, eleven fellowships have been awarded—two international, nine nation@. 
These fellowships were the direct result; of activity for the Fellowship Crusade, and have been include 
with the other fellowships annually offered for award by the national Association. 
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EDITORIALS 


Mary Leal Harkness Black 


It is with deep regret that we record 
the death on January 22 of Mrs. Mary 
Leal Harkness Black, Ph.D., Litt.D., one 
of the leading woman educators of the 
South, whose name is honored in this As- 
sociation particularly for her active part 
in the work of the Southern Association 
of College Women in raising the stand- 
ards of higher education for women in the 
South. 

Mary Leal Harkness was for thirty- 
one years professor of Latin at the 
Sophie Newcomb Memorial College, 
women’s college of Tulane University. 
For a long time she was the only woman 
to hold an appointment as full professor 
directly from Tulane University. During 
her teaching career she contributed a 
number of interesting articles to the Af- 
lantic Monthly, and she played a promi- 
nent part in the Southern Association of 
College Women. When the Southern As- 
sociation appointed a standing Committee 
on Scholarships, in 1912, Mary Leal 
Harkness was its first chairman. From 
1919 to 1921, Miss Harkness was presi- 
dent of the Southern Association, which 
she represented at the first conference of 
the International Federation of Univer- 
sity Women in London in 1920. At this 
time tentative steps toward the affiliation 
of the Southern Association and the As- 
sociation of Collegiate Alumnz had al- 
ready been taken, and the decision of the 
I.F.U.W. to accept membership of only 
one organization of university women in 
each country, added to the fact that the 
special problem of the Southern Associa- 
tion in raising scholastic standards had 
largely been met, led the Southern Associ- 


ation in 1921, under the presidency of 
Miss Harkness, to unite with the Associa- 
tion of Collegiate Alumnz to form the 
American Association of University 
Women. 

Miss Harkness represented the South- 
ern Association on the joint committee 
which drew up the resolution by which 
this union was effected, and in the sub- 
sequent organization served as director of 
the Southeast Central Section of the 
A.A.U.W. 

In 1921 Miss Harkness was married to 
Samuel C. Black, then president of Wash- 
ington and Jefferson College, Washing- 
ton, Pennsylvania. The death of her hus- 
band occurred shortly afterward. 

The work of Mary Leal Harkness in the 
Southern Association of College Women 
and as director of the Southeast Central 
Section of the A.A.U.W. has been of last- 
ing influence and was an important con- 
tribution to the cause of higher education 
for women in the South. To her friends, 
her work, character, and friendship will 
always be an inspiration. 


The Crisis in Education 


In The Deepening Crisis in Education" 
—a little bulletin which presents its facts 
simply and graphically—the Federal 
Office of Education has summarized what 
is happening to the schools of this country 
as a result of the depression. Here are 
some of the facts cited as “Casualties of 
the Crisis”: 

One hundred thousand more children 
are this year denied all educational op- 


* Leaflet No. 44, United States Office of Edu- 
cation, 5 cents, from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D.C. 
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portunities because of closing schools. 

Shortened school terms will put at least 
a million other children on learning ra- 
tions close to the level of mental starva- 
tion. 

One of every two cities has been com- 
pelled to drop some important school serv- 
ice. 

One of every three teachers must work 
this year for less than the “blanket code” 
minimum for unskilled labor. 

Twenty-five thousand teachers have 
been dropped, while a million more pu- 
pils have come into the schools. 

Two hundred thousand certificated 
teachers are unemployed. 

Two hundred and fifty-nine school dis- 
tricts in 29 states have been compelled 
to default on bonds. 

The number of pupils per teacher is be- 
ing increased—in five states there are on 
the average more than 40 pupils per 
teacher., 

As budgets are decreasing, enrollment 
is increasing. These are the figures: “Our 
nation’s schools are endeavoring to give 
adequate instruction to an army of pu- 
pils increased since 1930 by more than 
1,000,000 pupils on current expenses de- 
creased about $368,000,000.” 

Fifty-three years ago, when the Asso- 
ciation of Collegiate Alumnz was formed, 
its members banded together in a crusad- 
ing spirit, to open the doors of education 
to women. In the same spirit today the 
Association, if it is to justify its existence, 
must throw its utmost energy into the 
long and difficult fight to place our schools 
on a basis where they may play the part 
demanded of them in a democracy. 

We are not simply faced with the prob- 
lem of restoring the schools to their old 
basis. As President Roosevelt has said, 
“The main point is that we need to make 
indefinitely better the average education 
which the average child receives.” 


The States Come to the Rescue of Dis- 
tressed School Districts 

A survey of the action of state legis- 
latures, reported in the New York Times, 
February 12, shows legislation passed in 
more than a dozen states, and pending in 
a number of others, to give relief to 
schools through state levies. Schools will 
be aided with funds realized through liq- 
uor taxes in Michigan, Pennsylvania, In- 
diana, Idaho, Oklahoma, and Utah. Sales 
taxes will provide school support in Cali- 
fornia, Missouri, Utah, and Oregon (sub- 
ject to a popular vote in May). Indiana 
and Oklahoma are turning income taxes to 
the use of the schools, and in New Jersey 
the voters last fall approved transfer of 
a bond issue intended for water policy 
purposes to the schools. North Dakota has 
created an equalization fund from which 
schools unable to raise minimum operat- 
ing costs will receive aid, and Montana is 
reported to have acted in behalf of its 
smaller school districts, opening new ave- 
nues of income and legalizing new ways of 
paying debts. 

Most of this legislation is simply aimed 
to maintain a minimum of schooling in 
districts which were literally at the end of 
their resources. At the same time, such 
state aid to local schools is an encouraging 
recognition of the fact that our traditional 
method of raising school funds through 
local property taxes is obsolete. Students 
of school finance, such as Paul Mort, be- 
fore the depression were pointing out the 
weaknesses of a system of local taxation 
for schools in a country where wealth is so 
unevenly distributed that many localities 
cannot hope to support an adequate school 
system. This emergency legislation, 
through which part at least of the financ- 
ing of education is being placed on a state- 
wide basis, is a first step, it may be hoped, 
toward a fairer system of support for 
schools. 





EDITORIALS 


Is Women’s Lobbying Worth While? 


In the January JouRNAL the editor at- 
tempted to explain the methods by which 
the A.A.U.W. works for. items on its 
legislative program. A much more graphic 
picture of our lobbying machinery in ac- 
tion comes from an unexpected source— 
the weekly, Printers’ Ink. When a publi- 
cation in the commercial world (Printers’ 
Ink is a journal for advertisers) finds the 
lobbying of organized women impressive, 
it is something to pass on to our readers. 
And let our readers remember that this 
impression was produced in twenty-five 
minutes of a hearing which lasted thirty- 
six hours. 

The following is the leading editorial in 
Printers’ Ink for March 8, entitled “Let’s 
Face the Music”: 


Last week in Washington several women 
appeared before the Senate Commerce Com- 
mittee to express their sentiments in regard 
to pending food and drug legislation, with 
particular reference to the Copeland Bill. 
They were led by an able person named Alice 
Edwards, an official of the American Home 
Economics Association. 

These women were the exact opposite of 
those you would naturally expect to see do- 
ing a thing of that kind. They were not at 
all of the hide-bound Carrie Nation crusad- 
ing type. 

Education, breeding, tolerance and com- 
mon sense characterized all they said and 
all they did. 

Hence when they gave the committee the 
unmistakable impression that they looked 
with suspicion upon all branded merchan- 
dise, they brought out with dramatic empha- 
sis an issue about which advertisers will have 
to do something—and do it in a hurry. 

If there had been any of the home-and 
mother, save-our-babies element in their 
presentation, what they said might have been 
passed by with amused tolerance or wise- 
cracking references to the fact that “women 
will be women.” But there was none of the 
sob sister or battle-ax flavor in what they 
said. In dignified and correct English they 
pronounced themselves skeptics in their esti- 
mate of advertising. When it came to buy- 
ing foods, proprietaries and cosmetics, they 
preferred to rely upon the Government 
rather than upon the manufacturer. In other 
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words, they wanted Federal grading in these 
merchandise classifications. Brand names, to 
them, meant little or nothing. 

Thus we have the composite opinion of 
organizations such as the League of Women 
Voters, the American Nurses’ Association, 
the Parent-Teacher Association, and the 
American Association of University Women. 
And this opinion is so nearly unanimous 
against advertising and all its works that 
a serious problem is presented. ... 

Printer's Ink believes that much of the 
anti-advertising agitation that we hear these 
days will fall of its own weight. It is too ill- 
tempered, inaccurate and biased. 

But when women of the type captained by 
Miss Edwards get into the argument, the 
situation is entirely different. 

There are two leading questions for ad- 
vertisers to ask themselves in this connec- 
tion: 

How and why did these women form their 
ideas about advertised brands? 

What are honest advertisers going to do 
about it?... 

In doing this, answering the second ques- 
tion, they ought to divorce themselves at 
once and forever from those whose products 
and advertising methods will not pass mus- 
ter. If, through considerations such as asso- 
ciation loyalty, sportsmanship, good fellow- 
ship—or from any cause at all—they con- 
tinue to be apologists for advertising as a 
whole or be afraid to make a fight for them- 
selves on their own merits, the house is going 
to fall upon them one of these days. They 
are going to face Governmental control even 
more onerous than that provided in the late 
lamented original Tugwell Bill. 

We don’t mean maybe; the handwriting is 
on the wall. 


All of which goes to show that patient, 
intelligent, unemotional presentation of 
facts has its effect in the long run. 


Museums—A Leisure-Time Activity 


In an article elsewhere in this JouRNAL, 
Laurence Vail Coleman describes the 
really amazing growth of museums in this 
country—for certainly a new museum a 
fortnight is an amazing rate of increase. 
Dr. Coleman has correlated the increasing 
interest in “house museums” with the ris- 
ing number of automobiles. Doubtless the 
general growth of museums might be cor- 
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related with the increased leisure of which 
we hear so much. 

For the museum offers not only profit- 
able occupation for those who visit it; the 
small museum in particular holds out op- 
portunities for many interesting activities 
on the part of those who support it. One 
museum authority—who shall be name- 
less, lest the very special specialists take 
issue with him—has said that it is not 
hard to become a specialist in some field of 
museum work. The woman who has “read 
up” on Aztec pottery or Persian embroid- 
eries or local shells, and really studied a 
few good specimens, may acquire all the 
knowledge that is needed to supervise a 
small collection in the local museum which 
will be very well worth the effort expend- 
ed. This sort of work offers an excellent 
field for translating a hobby into a com- 
munity service. As a “leisure-time activ- 
ity” it will appeal particularly to those 
who prefer to pursue adult education as 
individuals rather than in groups, and who 
find joy in digging into a subject in more 
than a superficial way. 

For the guidance of those who are in- 
terested in organizing and maintaining 
museums, several publications are offered 
by the American Association of Museums, 
Smithsonian Institution, Washington, 
D.C. The Manual of Small Museums, 
written by Dr. Coleman after a study of 
museums in all parts of the country, gives 
practical information on the organization 
of the less pretentious museums. (Price, 
$5.00.) Information about other museums 
and a directory to help in correspondence 
with them will be found in the Handbook 
of American Museums. ($5.00.) Historic 
House Museums—another fruit of Dr. 
Coleman’s nation-wide study—describes 
nearly six hundred such historic houses, 
and includes a manual of methods used in 
administering this type of museum. 
(From the same source—$z2.50. ) 
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The American Association of Museums 
is also ready to advise those who have 
definite problems in museum work. 


Miss Woolley at Geneva—Now It Has 
Been Told! 


The announcement that Miss Woolley 
is thinking of retiring from the presidency 
of Mount Holyoke College has brought 
forth many comments and much praise of 
her achievements—of which members of 
the Association over which she so gra- 
ciously and effectively presided for six 
years need no reminder. But one tribute 
brings some sidelights on a phase of Miss 
Woolley’s public career of which we have 
had little “inside information.” When 
Miss Woolley was named a delegate to the 
Disarmament Conference, the appoint- 
ment was hailed as a great step forward 
for the cause of women. Just what good 
service Miss Woolley did that cause may 
be judged from this very evidently first- 
hand report of a “mere man,” which ap- 
peared in the Washington Post, March 6, 
and is here reproduced by permission. It 
was entitled, “That Woman, Woolley !” 


So Mary Emma Woolley is going to re- 
tire, is she? 

Retire: But not from the so-miscalled 
Disarmament Conference, to which she was 
appointed (our first woman diplomat) by 
Mr. Hoover, reappointed by Mr. Franklin 
Roosevelt. She is going to stick to that—if 
it still exists. She is going to retire from 
the presidency of Mount Holyoke College. 

This is the first time we ever felt sorry 
for Mount Holyoke... . ; 

B.A. (Brown; first woman to win a de- 
gree there), M.A. (Yale), LL.D. (Smith, 
3rown and Yale), Litt.D. (Brown), L.H.D. 
(Amherst) : these were her titles when she 
incredibly intruded upon Geneva’s disarma- 
ment talks. 

“Perhaps we can use her to pacify the 
peace organizations. Unless you survived the 
London Naval Conference, you wouldn’t be- 
lieve how exigent they can be.” 

Thus a cynical male member of our 
American delegation received the news of 
her appointment. She was touching 70: he 
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expected a frail old lady, the faded voice of 
the scholar, the pedant’s stoop. 

Firmly from a train stepped a sturdy fig- 
ure, upright, vigorous. Her eyes were cheer- 
ful, but piercing. She answered the corre- 
spondents in a quiet tone as efficient as any 
sword; she learned more about her inter- 
viewers than they learned about her, and she 
never forgot. 

The Russian Church at Geneva has a fa- 
mous choir. Ticket demands for its Easter 
midnight service exceed supply. Still, a 
friend could secure places for Miss Wool- 
ley and the State Department’s Theodore 
Marriner, who, remembering that people 
don’t sit down in an Orthodox Church, cau- 
tioned: “We mustn’t overtax her strength.” 

Unostentatiously, a chair was tucked be- 
hind her; she, standing, shook her head to 
her host’s urging that she use the chair. At 
the end of the first half-hour, she shook her 
head. An hour: Marriner was pale, his 170 
pounds swaying—she shook her head. 

She stood through the whole two hours’ 
service, went to bed at 4:00 A.M. At 9:00, 
she attended a committee meeting, fresh as 
Faster lilies. 

“But I’m afraid she’ll be finicky,” Hugh 
Wilson, United States Minister to Switzer- 
land, worried. “She doesn’t smoke; she’ll ob- 
ject to our nicotinized caucuses.” 

“This Doctress American,” wailed a prom- 
inent Pole, “she is prohibitionist. She will 
give teas without whisky-soda: teas with 
tea!” 

After a week, Wilson cheered: “She in- 
sists on sitting between Swanson’s cigar and 
my pipe.” 

The Pole reported: “Actually tea—and 
non-alcoholic cider, which, after five Geneva 
years, I did not know could be found here. 
l inquired would it be a breach of good man- 
ners should I insert into that delicious cider 
the cognac by physicians’ orders carried with 
me. And she said: ‘Monsieur, even in 
America are invalids who carry pocket- 
flasks.’ ” 

Will Rogers was addressing her as “Doc.” 

When a woman is on your delegation, it 
is at least to be hoped that she will be a Yes- 
Woman. Miss Woolley, however, wasn’t. 

Somebody thought she should be our rep- 
resentative on the committee for aircraft: a 
technical subject she would doubtless treat 
as told. Because of Norman H. Davis’ finan- 
cial experience, it was believed that he would 
choose for himself the place on the critical 
Budgetary Control Committee. But he amaz- 
ingly gave himself the airplanes—and, all the 
other positions being already assigned, Dr. 
Woolley had to be sent to the budgetary 


post. There she stood out as long as she could 
for a minimum of armament expenditure. 

“If we protest,” an old-school diplomat 
complained, “she just closes her eyes and 
says, ‘You don’t understand; there is a new 
spirit in the world. Besides, the President 
told me to work for the maximum of reduc- 
tion, and I propose to work for that.’ ” 

No, despite some cheerful prognostica- 
tions, it wasn’t for lack of mental, moral 
or physical activity on the part of Dr. 
Woolley that the Conference got to what- 
ever hiding place it has now reached. 

“Her retirement from Mount Holyoke 
will remove an important figure from Ameri- 
can life.” 

We disagree. 

In thirty years she has doubled that col- 
lege’s student body, tripled its buildings, 
quadrupled its faculty. An elector of the Hall 
of Fame, she has written books on the history 
of the postal system, the love of romantic 
scenery. A Phi Beta Kappa senator, she is 
director or trustee of educational organiza- 
tions from New Mexico to New England, 
Madras, Jerusalem. Daughter of a Congre- 
gationalist minister, she has taught Bible 
history at Wellesley, been active in inter- 
national religious associations, in the World 
Alliance for Promoting International 
Friendship Throughout the Churches, the 
American Society for Labor Legislation, 
League of Women Voters, Institute of In- 
ternational Education, American Society for 
the Judicial Settlement of International Dis- 
putes, the League for Permanent Peace. 

Therefore, we are sure that, when Dr. 
Woolley retires from Mount Holyoke, she 
will go right on being active somewhere else. 


Menus and Acreage 


How much protein shall we eat? And 
how shall we take it—as cheese or eggs, 
legumes or meat? This may seem to be a 
personal matter, but since we now find 
ourselves part of a “consumption econ- 
omy,” as the experts are fond of remind- 
ing us, our answer takes on national, and 
even international, significance. 

Both the individual and the economic 
aspects of the problem of choosing food 
are considered in a recent bulletin of the 
Federal Bureau of Home Economics— 
Diets at Four Levels of Nutritive Con- 
tent and Cost—by Hazel K. Stiebeling 
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and Medora M. Ward." The authors have 
worked out balanced diets for individuals 
at various levels of age and of activity, 
and for family groups of different com- 
position. Four diets are presented: (1) re- 
stricted diets for emergency use, (2) ade- 
quate diets at minimum cost, (3) adequate 
diets at moderate cost, and (4) liberal 
diets. The quantities of food, nutritive 
value, and cost are discussed for each diet, 
and information is given on some aspects 
of food purchasing. To the consumer this 
bulletin gives valuable information on how 
to get the best returns for what he can 
afford to spend for food; and to social 
workers, relief agencies, and teachers of 
nutrition it will be of great service in se- 
lecting diets to meet the needs of the par- 
ticular group with which they are deal- 
ing. 

The wider significance of the study is of 
particular interest now that “national 
planning” has become a phrase to con- 
jure with. The authors point out the fact 
that low-cost diets include a large propor- 
tion of the foods requiring relatively little 
land and labor to produce. Thus the re- 
stricted diet for emergency use given in 
this bulletin would require about 1.2 acres 
(exclusive of grazing lands) per capita 
per year, as estimated by the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. The adequate 
diet at minimum cost would use 1.5 acres; 
the adequate diet at moderate cost, 1.8 
acres; and the liberal diet, 2.1 acres per 
capita. 

Such data emphasize once more the im- 
portant role which the housewife plays 


*United States Department of Agriculture 
Circular No. 296. 5 cents, from Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington, D.C. A briefer 
presentation, adapted from this bulletin, is: 
Food Budgets for Nutrition and Production 
Programs, by Hazel K. Stiebeling, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Miscellaneous Publi- 
cation No. 185. 5 cents, from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Washington, D.C. 
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when she allots the family income. For 
the authors conclude that “the general use 
of either of the two diets at the higher 
levels of nutritive content would not only 
improve the health and efficiency of the 
population, but at the same time would 
foster the type of agriculture which rep- 
resents wise utilization of land for the 
country as a whole.” 


Women of the 1830’s 


Another chapter has been added to the 
history of women, by Janet E. Courtney, 
in The Adventurous Thirties. The thir- 
ties are of the nineteenth century ; the ad- 
ventures occur in the lives of sixteen Eng- 
lishwomen, whose careers, the author be- 
lieves, were worth more to the woman’s 
movement, as examples of what women 
could do, than any amount of political 
manoeuvering. These heroines are not the 
women who threw themselves into the 
fight for women’s rights, but those who 
went about the business of making suc- 
cessful careers for themselves, regardless 
of the limitations against which some of 
their sisters were struggling. And success- 
ful they were—amazingly so, in view of 
the tradition of feminine helplessness 
which is supposed to have characterized 
the times. Here once more is evidence to 
support Mary Beard’s thesis that we have 
underestimated the achievements of wom- 
en in the past. 

Altogether it is an interesting gallery 
of women, but granting their undoubted 
ability, one may still question whether 
Mrs. Courtney’s women writers and trav- 
elers, editors and salonists—lively, ca- 
pable, and successful as they were—fur- 
nished much useful propaganda by their 
examples to the fight for women’s inde- 


*The Adventurous Thirties: A Chapter in 
the Women’s Movement, by Janet E. Courtney. 
New York, Oxford University Press, 1933 
Price $3.50. 
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pendence. Their success was too largely 
within the accustomed frame of “wom- 
en’s sphere” to be significant. The women 
writers were financially successful, but 
their popularity was largely due to their 
facility in feeding the current fashion for 
triviality and sentimentality—a curse for 
which subsequent generations of “wom- 
en’s righters” had to pay dear. The travel- 
ers’ exhibitions of physical courage and 
endurance were doubtless astonishing in 
an age of feminine languishing and faint- 
ing, but their feats seem to have had little 
effect in dispelling the smelling-salts tra- 
dition of the subsequent Victorian era. 
What was needed for the woman’s move- 
ment was moral courage, and it is worth 
noting that of all these women, the only 
ones who left a real imprint on their age 
are the ones who had convictions and the 
courage to stand by them—Elizabeth Fry, 
Harriet Martineau, and to a lesser degree 
poor Caroline Norton and Angela Burdett- 
Coutts. 

Fortunately, Mrs. Courtney has writ- 
ten her biographies without reference to 
her thesis, and the result is a very read- 
able account of women who were spirited, 
gifted, and energetic, whose lives are well 
worth reading for themselves, regardless 
of their bearing on the women who fol- 
lowed after. 


Some Vital Statistics 


The A.A.U.W. legislative program has 
for some years included support for the 
Federal Children’s Bureau’s extension 
service for maternity and infant welfare. 
Education of prospective mothers is one 
of the chief features of such extension 
service, 

The need for educating mothers to un- 
derstand what constitutes proper care at 
and preceding childbirth has been brought 
out strikingly by a recent report of the 
New York Academy of Medicine on the 


causes of maternal mortality in New York 
City. In 1930 the Academy organized a 
committee to determine the factors which 
are responsible for making the maternal 
mortality rate higher in the United States 
than in most countries of comparable 
rank. The work was conducted and the 
findings published with the aid of a grant 
from the Commonwealth Fund. 

In the three years embraced by the 
study, 1930-32, there occurred in New 
York City 2,041 maternal deaths. When 
such a death was reported, an investiga- 
tion was immediately made of the causes, 
with the startling result that the commit- 
tee estimates 65.8 per cent to have been 
preventable “if the care of the women had 
been proper in all respects.” 

Responsibility for the 1,343 deaths 

which the committee adjudged prevent- 
able was divided between physicians, pa- 
tients, and midwives. The medical group 
are charged with 61 per cent of the pre- 
ventable deaths: 
Sixty per cent of all deaths which could have 
been avoided have been brought about by 
some incapacity in the attendant: lack of 
judgment, lack of skill, or careless inatten- 
tion to the demands of the case. Some of 
these situations have arisen out of the fact 
that internes have been given too wide a 
field of independent activity. Most are plain- 
ly the results of incompetence. Prevention 
in this field will mean increasing the respect 
of the physician for the gravity of obstetri- 
cal operations and educating him to greater 
caution in attacking problems which are 
properly the field only of the highly trained 
obstetrician. 

One-third of all preventable deaths are 
attributed to failure of patients to take ad- 
vantage of facilities at hand for safe- 
guarding them in their pregnancy and de- 
livery. 

Analyzing the particular causes of ma- 
ternal mortality, the committee finds that 
the greatly increased use of anesthesia 
during labor and delivery is a problem of 
pressing importance. This increase is at- 
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tributed largely to the insistent demands 
of women, especially in the large urban 
centers, for shorter and less painful par- 
turition. While the direct effects of the in- 
creased use of anesthesia cannot be meas- 
ured, the committee states : “It is the opin- 
ion of many observers that the increase in 
the use of anesthesia is a factor in keep- 
ing the maternal mortality rate station- 
ary.” 

In a study of the steadily increased pro- 
portion of operative deliveries, maternal 
mortality was found to be five times as 
high among the operative deliveries as 
among the spontaneous ones. Of necessity 
the rates cannot be equal, since the need 
for operative interference arises at times 
from some serious abnormality, but the 
committee condemns this great disparity 
as “a certain indictment of those under- 
taking the interference,” and believes that 
“a reduction of the mortality rate can be 


achieved through a reduction in operative 
interference.” 


The record of home deliveries proved 
better than might have been expected, and 
the committee observes that “the great in- 
crease in the hospitalization of the normal 
parturient has failed to bring the hoped- 
for reduction in puerperal morbidity and 
mortality,” and recommends a careful in- 
vestigation of a program looking toward 
an increase in home deliveries. 

The economic status of the prospective 
mother, the study shows, appreciably af- 


fects her chances of safety. A detailed 
study of 341,879 births which occurred in 
the three-year period showed maternal 
deaths per thousand live births to be 4.9 
for the slum population, 4.2 in the artisan 
group, 4.6 in the white collar class, and 
3.9 in those most favorably situated—a 
difference of 20 per cent between the high- 
est and lowest groups. 

The committee views the midwife with 
surprising favor. With the understanding 
that her place is strictly limited to normal 
delivery at home, it is the committee’s 
opinion that “the midwife should have a 
position in the scheme for providing ma- 
ternity care.” Proper training and super- 
vision are considered essential, and if the 
employment of midwives is to be extended 
it is felt that a different type of woman 
must be brought into the field. 

The committee’s recommendations for 
improving the situation they depict are 
based chiefly on education—education of 
prospective mothers to appreciate the ne- 
cessity for prenatal care and to understand 
the standards for such care; education of 
the lay public to understand the increased 
risk to mother and baby of operative de- 
livery undertaken merely to alleviate pain; 
education to induce women who cannot 
obtain adequate medical or hospital care 
to make use of properly supervised and 
qualified midwives; more education for 
midwives, and also for physicians who 
undertake obstetrical work. 
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Gains and Losses in College 
Registration 


In these days when the Depression, or 
the Recovery—according to whether one 
regards the doughnut, if any, or the hole 
—is conditioning all our thinking, a special 
interest attaches to the tabulation of fig- 
ures on college entrants for this year as 
given in the Journal of Higher Education 
for November. 

Summarizing these figures we find that 
of the thirteen coeducational institutions 
listed, four have shown a gain in student 
enrollment, and nine show losses. The 
greatest gain was at the University of Chi- 
cago—269 more students this year than in 
1932-33; the greatest loss was at New 
York University—1782 less than last year. 
Of the twelve men’s colleges listed, four 
show gains and eight show losses. The 
greatest gain was in the College of the 
City of New York (822); the greatest 
loss was at Columbia (1050). Of the 
eight women’s colleges listed, three show 
slight gains : Connecticut, 30; Vassar, 15; 
Smith, 1. Nine show losses; the greatest 
loss (86) being at Hunter College. 

The Smith Alumne Quarterly for No- 
vember, however, gives a different figure 
on its enrollment, stating that there are 
70 more freshmen this year than last, and 
27 more in the total enrollment. The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Magazine estimates 
Chicago’s gain as 8 per cent. 

It is interesting to note that of the three 
groups that of the women’s colleges seems 
most stable, showing total gains (accord- 
ing to the tables quoted) of 46; total 
losses, 205. The men’s colleges show total 
gains of 1082; total losses, 1792. The co- 


educational group shows gains of 532 and 
losses of 3815. 

Further, it would appear that the great- 
est losses in each group occurred in New 
York City, at New York University, Co- 
lumbia College, and Hunter College. 

The “grand totals”’—if you think them 
grand—are: gains, 1660; losses, 5812, or 
a net loss of 4152 college students in the 
current year. It would be interesting to 
compare these figures with those of high 
school enrollment. 


Foreign Students 


In this connection it is pertinent to note 
the figures for the foreign student enroll- 
ment in the United States, as published in 
the News Bulletin of the Institute of In- 
ternational Education for February. It 
states : “Seven thousand, six hundred stu- 
dents, from 100 different countries, are 
pursuing studies in the United States.” 
This year the largest total number from 
any one country is of Japanese origin. 
There are 1400 Japanese students, of 
whom about 400 were born in the United 
States. The largest increase is 
Afghanistan and Japan. 

Evidence of the growing international 
flavor of our universities may be seen in 
the opening of the Casa de las Espanas, at 
Columbia University. The Casa, as Presi- 
dent Butler announced at the formal open- 
ing, February 21, will be the “general 
home for Spanish study and a place of as- 
sembly for those who pursue it.” The Casa 
is a four-story house, remodeled in Span- 
ish style. Its sixteenth-century furnishings 
are the joint gift of Mrs. Frederick S. 
Lee, the Spanish Government, and the 
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University, and were assembled in Spain 
by Zenobia Camprubi, one of Madrid’s 
leading interior decorators. Paintings have 
been lent by the Spanish Government. 


Student and Faculty Migrations from 
Germany 


In its Bulletin for January the Institute 
calls attention to the fact that owing to 
the new regime in Germany over 65,000 
people, of whom perhaps 1800 are stu- 
dents, have migrated from that country to 
others, notably France, England, and the 
United States. Definite figures for the stu- 
dent migration to the United States were 
not given in the brief article in question 
(“Student Migration from Germany” by 
Walter M. Knotsching), but it is obvious 
that it must considerably swell the college 
enrollment totals. 

The Emergency Committee in Aid of 
Displaced German Scholars reported in 
January that 1100 German teachers who 
had lost their posts through Nazi persecu- 
tion had appealed to the committee for 
help. The committee has raised funds to 
make it possible to place such German 
teachers in American institutions, and ap- 
plications had been received from thirty- 
one colleges and universities in this coun- 
try which had made room for one or more 
of these émigrés on their teaching staff. 


The number placed in all countries was es-. 


timated as 275. In urging support for this 
effort, the report reminds us of historic 
occasions which may offer a parallel to 
the present situation in Germany—the mi- 
gration of Greek scholars to Italy after 
their expulsion from Byzantium in 1453; 
the emigration of the Huguenots after the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes ; the ex- 
pulsion of the Jews from Spain in 1492; 
and the coming of the Puritans to Amer- 
ica. The “plain teachings of history” sug- 
gest, it is urged, that we welcome the Jews 
and other persecuted German scholars. 


Summer Institute at Moscow 


The February Bulletin of the Institute 
of International Education announces a 
world-premiére—the first Anglo-Ameri- 
can Institute at the First Moscow Univer- 
sity, to be held from July 15 to August 26, 
next summer. It offers courses in English 
on the various phases of life and culture 
in the Soviet Union: comparative art and 
literature, education at all levels, social 
backgrounds, crime and punishment, poli- 
tical economics, psychological research, 
and a course in advanced Russian for for- 
eigners. Dr. Stephen Duggan, director of 
the Institute, has spent a part of this win- 
ter in Moscow, arranging for the conduct 
of this summer session, which is intended 
chiefly for English and American teach- 
ers. There will be four weeks of resident 
study and two weeks of travel field work. 
“University credit is possible.” 


Sampling Vocations 


In Occupations for January, we read an 
account of Radcliffe’s experiment in vo- 
cational guidance, by Edith G. Stedman, 
director of Radcliffe’s Appointment Bur- 
eau, and Mary E. Manson, volunteer stu- 
dent-assistant in the Bureau. The Bureau 
has been experimenting during the past 
two years with a system of “vocational 
try-outs,” by which a student applicant “is 
placed for a short period of apprentice- 
ship in her preferred field. . . . The try- 
outs are a kind of two-way test, in which 
the student, by doing volunteer work in 
a vocational field, tests her liking for it, 
while, at the same time, those attached to 
the field estimate her fitness for it.” The 
Radcliffe Bureau has succeeded in secur- 
ing an adequate number of cooperators, 
some seventy or more among schools, li- 
braries, hospitals, museums, social agen- 
cies, civic organizations, national and in- 
ternational associations, research insti- 
tutes, and even business houses. Explora- 
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tion in any one of these fields may have 
the negative value of showing the student 
that she heartily dislikes the work, and 
turn her to something for which she is bet- 
ter fitted, or it may confirm her original 
choice. 

The Bureau serves both Radcliffe stu- 
dents and alumnz and frankly states that 
not every case of trial placement is suc- 
cessful, but “it seems a way of securing 
for undergraduates much needed experi- 
ence and of giving graduates an entry 
into occupational fields in which they may 
find satisfaction.” The soundness of the 
plan “can only be determined by further 
trial, which will indicate whether the ex- 
periment should be made a permanent 
undertaking.” 


Mt. Holyoke’s Freshman Year at 

Hartford 

The Mount Holyoke Alumne Quarter- 
ly for November and Women’s Work 
and Education for December, both con- 
tain accounts of “The Freshman Year in 
Hartford.” The Quarterly says that “this 
experiment of offering Holyoke’s fresh- 
man year course to girls of the vicinity, 
with full college credits for successful 
students, is not merely a child of the ‘ill- 
famed depression,’ ” but comes in response 
to requests for college courses for young 
women presented chiefly through the 
Y.W.C.A. These requests were directed 
toward Trinity College in Hartford, at 
first, which had been offering extension 
courses but which would grant no credits 
toward a bachelor’s degree for women. 
President Ogilvy of Trinity transmitted 
the appeals to President Woolley, who 
was sympathetic to the idea. The result is 
that twenty-two students matriculated 
this year in the Hartford group, paying a 
tuition fee of $250 each. The instructors 
are from Mt. Holyoke and “the course is 
modeled closely on Mt. Holyoke’s present 


curriculum, with the exception of such 
courses as require special equipment.” 
Close and cordial relations exist between 
the town and campus groups. The Hart- 
ford students rank as Holyoke freshmen 
and may pass into the sophomore class on 
the same terms as any other freshmen. 
Or, if they prefer, they may transfer to 
another college. Vassar, Smith, and Wel- 
lesley have already agreed to accept them 
on the same conditions as any others who 
have passed the freshman year at South 
Hadley successfully. 


Relief Funds Speed Workers’ 
Education 


Miss Thomas’s idea for the utilization 
of the Bryn Mawr campus for summer 
schools for the benefit of women in indus- 
try has borne great fruit: first, in Bryn 
Mawr itself, second in the Affiliated Sum- 
mer Schools for Women Workers, and 
now in the federal plan for adult educa- 
tion of which Miss Hilda Smith, director 
of the Affiliated Schools, is in charge. Her 
title is Specialist in Workers’ Education. 
The workers classes are a project de- 
signed primarily as part of the work relief 
program for the benefit of the 80,000 un- 
employed teachers. Miss Smith says, in 
the Bryn Mawr Bulletin for December: 


The educational possibilities are overwhelm- 
ing in all their implications. I have been 
told that our experience in recruiting work- 
ers for an educational program, organizing 
classes, training teachers, and developing 
methods of teaching, is needed in order to 
make this new Government plan effective. 
As federal funds may not be used for 
the writing, printing, or distribution of 
educational material, Miss Smith says 
that funds raised by local interested 
groups must be depended on for these 
purposes, and for studying grouping 
plans, the further development of the psy- 
chological tests used at Bryn Mawr, and 
a service of interpretation of these new 
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plans through the labor movement, which 
“must be carried on by those who are 
familiar with this movement and can 
reach organized workers in labor unions 
and other workers groups. Already we 
have requests for teachers for thousands 
of new union members organized by some 
of our former students in the Shirt- 
makers locals of the Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers Union and others.” 


The University of Chicago Broadcasts 

The University of Chicago is this year 
broadcasting over the N.B.C. network the 
classroom work of its course in humani- 
ties. It will be recalled that three years 
ago the University of Chicago adopted a 
“New Plan” of education, in which it 
divided the field of knowledge into four 
great subjects: the humanities, the social 
sciences, the physical sciences, and the 
biological sciences, in each of which a 
general survey course was provided “as 
the basis for the general education which 
it is the purpose of the college to pro- 
vide.” (See the University of Chicago 
Magazine for November.) This classroom 
broadcast will unite the campus students 
in the humanities course with the home 
students of the same course. If it is suc- 


cessful the social science course will prob- 
ably be broadcast this year. Radio listen- 
ers who wish to obtain credit may do so 


by passing a comprehensive examination 
—the first time any major university has 
offered credit for radio instruction. 

In addition to this classroom broadcast 
(on Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday 
afternoons) the university is making ra- 
dio history by broadcasting over the 


N.B.C. its Sunday “Round Table”—“the 
first regular chain-sustaining program 
emanating from any college or univer- 
sity. It is the first extemporaneous pro- 
gram on the chain. Its being extempo- 
raneous means, of course, that there is no 
censorship of the broadcasts.” 


Aids to Music Study 


A novel and valuable aid for music stu- 
dents is a collection of phonograph rec- 
ords made by the Carnegie Corporation, 
to illustrate the history of music from the 
Gregorian chant to modern times. The set 
consists of 824 phonograph records, 251 
miniature and full-size scores correspond- 
ing to those records, and an electric pho- 
nograph with automatic record changer, 
together with 129 books on musical sub- 
jects, “to supplement courses in the his- 
tory of music and chosen with a view of 
interesting the average reader who likes 
music and wishes to know more about it.” 
These sets of music study material, val- 
ued at $2,500 each, have already been 
awarded to twenty-three colleges in the 
United States and Canada. A set is on 
view at Schirmer’s music store, in New 


York. 


Vassar’s New Building 


Vassar has completed, and formally 
dedicated, on February 24, one unit at 
least, of its new Physical Education 
building, Helen Kenyon Hall, paid for, 
not by a single donor but by collected 
funds: a notable achievement, consider- 
ing that which we positively refuse to 
mention again. 

ELIZABETH ELLIOTT WELLINGTON 
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Food and Drugs Legislation—A Part 
of the A.A.U.W. Program 


Recognizing the interest of members of 
the Association in measures which will aid 
the consumer to purchase goods intelligently, 
the Board of Directors in December ap- 
proved A.A.U.W. support for a revised food 
and drugs act in the interest of consumers, 
as a part of the A.A.U.W. legislative pro- 
gram. The item had been recommended by 
the Legislative and Educational Policies 
Committees. 

Immediately after the action of the Board, 
Mrs. Alvin Barber was named by the na- 
tional Legislative Committee to represent 
the Association on a committee formed by 
the Women’s Joint Congressional Commit- 
tee to work for this legislation. Miss Alice 
Edwards, chairman of the committee, re- 
ports that no piece of legislation in many 
years has called forth so much interest on 
the part of women all over the country. 
Nine nationally known organizations of 
women were represented at recent hearings 
on this subject before the Senate Commit- 
tee on Commerce. 

The measure first proposed to remedy 
weaknesses revealed by experience in the 
present “Pure Food and Drugs Act,” was 
discussed in an editorial in the January 
JourNaL. Since that time, the original “Tug- 
well Bill” has been revised by Senator Cope- 
land, and this re-drafted “Copeland Bill” 
has now been reported out of committee as 
S 2800. In the revision, objections to the 
first measure were met (among others the 
objection that too much power was given to 
the Secretary of Agriculture), but the Cope- 
land Bill retains most of the features de- 
signed to protect the consumer, and is a 
great step forward as compared to the Act 
now in force (fathered by Harvey Wiley in 
1906). Briefly, the Copeland Bill would out- 
law false advertising for food and drugs 
(including cosmetics), and make it possible 
‘or the federal government to control or 
eliminate poison in such products. On the 
face of it, these requirements seem not un- 


reasonable, but this is what Mrs. Barber re- 
ports of the opposition to the bill: 


In this, as in all consumer legislation, the 
chief difficulty lies in the fact that consumers 
know nothing except what they are told, where- 
as interested producers, advertisers and dis- 
tributors immediately hire counsel who con- 
sider the legal aspects of the bill involved, as 
well as technical men who evaluate it to detect 
parts injurious to a given industry and then 
quickly and effectively organize with other af- 
fected interests to finance and direct opposition 
to a measure originally designed to protect the 
consumer. The opposition in this case centers 
in the patent medicine, cosmetic, food and ad- 
vertising trades and is active on a nation-wide 
scale with scores of representatives now work- 
ing in Washington, D.C. The consumers are 
still in the main inarticulate. At the recent hear- 
ings on the Copeland Bill before the Senate 
Committee on Commerce, out of sessions cov- 
ering thirty-six hours, less than four were al- 
loted to speakers representing consumer inter- 
ests, while every variety of commercial oppo- 
sition was patiently heard. 

Your representatives believe that the changes 
already made in the Copeland Bill, now in its 
third incarnation, meet any legitimate criticisms 
that were advanced by different interests against 
various features of earlier drafts of the bill. 
The attitude of the Senate Committee shows 
clearly that every legitimate objection will be 
most carefully considered and that there is no 
danger whatever of unfairness to any honest 
manufacturer or dealer. There is, however, 
grave danger that the bill will fail of passage. 
If it does, such failure will be due, first, to 
the persistence of propaganda which was di- 
rected against the earlier drafts of the bill and 
which unscrupulous interests opposed to en- 
actment of any legislation are still fomenting 
despite the extensive changes found in the bill 
as it now appears and, second, to a lack of wide- 
spread consumer understanding and support. 


The February General Director’s letter, 
sent to state and branch presidents, con- 
tained a list of materials suggested by the 
national Committee on Legislation for the 
study of the bill, and the chairman of the 
committee, Mrs. Glen Levin Swigett, will 
be glad to answer questions about it. 

The Legislative Committee—on which the 
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Association depends to plan the strategy of 
legislative action—urges members to write 
letters at once, and to get others to write, 
to their senators and congressmen, urging 
support of a food and drugs act which will 
protect the consumer. (It should be noted 
here that in addition to the Copeland Bill, 
two thoroughly vicious revisions of the Act 
have been introduced in the House of Rep- 
resentatives.) Since the situation changes so 
fast, it is impossible to specify here the exact 
provisions on which consumer support 
should center; the important thing is to im- 
press Congress with the fact that the in- 
telligent women of the country (who are 
buyers—and voters) demand a revised food 
and drugs act which will protect the con- 
sumer. 

How potent the influence of organized 
women may be is indicated in the editorial 
section. 


Women’s Organizations Speak at 
N.R.A. Meeting 


Public meetings to develop constructive 
criticisms and suggestions regarding N.R.A. 
policies and code administration were called 
by Administrator Hugh S. Johnson in Wash- 
ington, beginning [February 27. Manage- 
ment, labor, and consumers—in short, “the 
public’—were invited to take part in these 
open meetings, and every shade of opinion 
was given an opportunity to be heard. 

A number of the national women’s organ- 
izations sent representatives to ask that the 
consumer be given more consideration in 
the formulation and administration of codes. 
The General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
suggested particularly that information be 
prepared and disseminated to show what 
represents a fair and reasonable price in- 
crease in a given instance. The National 
League of Women Voters asked that the rec- 
ommendations of the Consumers’ Advisory 
Board be given greater weight in the for- 
mulation of codes, and stressed the impor- 
tance of “the development through much- 
needed research of provisions for quality 
standards in the codes; and the elimination 
of unfair trade practices from codes already 
approved or to be drafted in the future.” 

A statement presented for the American 
Home Ecomonics Association urged that 
“the right of the consumer to information 


about the goods he purchases be recog- 
nized,” and closed with this paragraph: 


We believe that up to this time adequate 
consumer protection has not been provided and 
we would again point out that without some 
basis upon which the quality of goods pur- 
cased can be determined, consumer purchasing 
power cannot be directed toward the consump- 
tion of goods honestly and efficiently produced 
and distributed, and that without such direction 
no real industrial recovery is possible. 


The A.A.U.W. Committee on Consumers 
Interests, which has had charge of develop- 
ing the study outline and kit, Standardiza- 
tion of Articles for Home Use, presentd a 
plea against price-fixing and for consumers’ 
standards, as follows: 


These college women realized the condi- 
tions modern merchandising practices were 
bringing to them, as consumers, and published, 
more than two years ago, material encouraging 
their members to become intelligent consumers 
and to lead in changing conditions that seemed 
unfair to all consumers. 

The Committee on Consumers Interests of 
the Association is opposed to clauses in the 
codes which permit direct or indirect price-fix- 
ing. 

If price-fixing is allowed by the codes, the 
Committee on Consumers Interests of the As- 
sociation considers it particularly unfair not 
to, at the same time, provide for the establish- 
ment of quality standards and definitions of 
the commodities and services upon which the 
prices are set. In fact, the only fair way of 
doing this from the standpoint of the consumer 
is to set the price upon a definite quality of 
commodity or service. For example, in some of 
the codes dealing with household services a 
minimum price has been set on a service, the 
quality of which may vary over an extremely 
wide range. As a result of such price-fixing the 
consumer is now obliged to pay a set minimum 
price for a service ranging from the lowest pos- 
sible grade through many intermediate steps 
to a very excellent service at the other end of 
the range. 

One of the first problems the ultimate con- 
sumer now is facing is the lack of any meas 
ure of quality or performance in the things 
he must buy. The only answer to this is the 
establishment of grades or standards, or where 
these are impossible, due to the nature of the 
goods, provision should be made for informa 
tive labeling which gives facts instead of meat- 
ingless superlatives and generalities, which are 
not helpful. 

When a price is established of course tht 
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tendency is to chisel on the quality of the goods. 
When no measure of quality, such as grades 
or standards, exist, cheating of the consumer 
is made possible, and is indulged in to a de- 
plorable extent. 

The reputable portion of some of the indus- 
tries submitting codes recognized these facts 
and brought to the Administration tentative 
drafts of codes which contained provisions for 
setting up standards for the commodity and 
service involved. Unfortunately, the Admin- 
istration was apparently unaware of the sig- 
nificance of this and in practically every case 
struck out these clauses, or materially weak- 
ened them. 

The Committee on Consumers Interests of 
the A.A.U.W., therefore, urges that in the 
adjustment of codes the utmost consideration 
be given to grades, standards and informative 
labeling so that the ultimate consumer may 
have some means of judging whether his money 
is securing for him an adequate return in 
quantity and quality of goods and services. With 
this in view the Committee on Consumers In- 
terests of the A.A.U.W. endorses the estab- 
lishment of a Consumers Standard Board as 
recommended by the Committee on Consumers 


Standards of the Consumers Advisory Board 
of the N.R.A. 


Federal Emergency Education 
Program 


The Federal Emergency educational pro- 
gram, described in the January JouRNAL 
(pp. 102-103), provided for the organization 
of classes to give employment to needy 
teachers, the work to be carried on in six 
fields: vocational education, vocational re- 
habilitation, nursery schools, classes for il- 
literates, general adult education (including 
parent education and workers’ classes), and 
re-opening of rural schools (a provision now 
extended as described above). 

At a meeting of the National Childhood 
Education Association, February 28, at 
which Dr. McHale represented the 
A.A.U.W., a report was given on the status 
of the emergency nursery school project. 
The work has gone forward rapidly, but it 
is impossible to estimate the number of 
nursery schools actually established. The 
leaders in the movement, while recognizing 
the difficulties of establishing and maintain- 
ing adequate standards in units organized to 
meet the emergency, hope that the best of 
the emergency movement may be perpetuated 
inthe form of some permanent provision for 


the education of the preschool child within 
the public school system. 

Organization of parent education classes 
as part of the emergency program has been 
stimulated by a private grant to the National 
Council of Parent Education, Inc., for use in 
developing this work. The A.A.U.W. is a 
constituent member of the Council, and is 
represented by Dr. McHale on the Council’s 
Advisory Committee on Emergency Educa- 
tional Programs. The fund given for the en- 
couragement of the emergency parent edu- 
cation program has made it possible to 
finance special assistants to state depart- 
ments of education to supervise this work, 
in any states requesting such assistance. On 
March 1, special assistants had been ap- 
pointed in 15 states, and 15 others were 
negotiating for appointments. Of the 15 ap- 
pointed, 8 are former A.A.U.W. state edu- 
cational chairmen or have been otherwise 
active in the Association’s educational work. 

The National Council is also furnishing 
suggestions for the training of emergency 
leaders for parent education groups, and pro- 
viding material for the use of leaders, in- 
cluding a number of motion picture films, 
to be loaned free of charge to parent edu- 
cation groups. 

Hilda Smith, known to A.A.U.W. readers 
as director of the Affiliated Summer Schools 
for Women Workers, is now specialist for 
workers’ education in the F.E.R.A. educa- 
tional program. She reports the greatest 
eagerness on the part of workers to take 
advantage of this opportunity to form classes. 
The chief difficulties to be surmounted are, 
first, the fact that few of the unemployed 
teachers have had any experience in the very 
specialized problems of workers’ education; 
and second, the lack of simple textbooks suit- 
able for the use of adults with little school- 
ing, whose primary interest is in complex 
economic problems. Plans are under way for 
training classes for teachers of workers’ 
groups, some of which may be held on col- 
lege campuses during the summer. 

Provisions to enable 100,000 young men 
and women in need to attend colleges and 
universities throughout the country during 
the second semester this year were an- 
nounced by Harry L. Hopkins, Federal 
Emergency Relief and Civil Works Admin- 
istration on February 2. 

State emergency relief administrations 
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have been authorized by Mr. Hopkins to 
provide part-time jobs at the colleges for 
needy students up to 10 per cent of their 
regular enrollment of full-time students as 
of October 15, 1933. The program provides 
for part-time employment to the end of the 
current academic year, but not including the 
1934 summer session. It is expected that the 
program will require between $5,000,000 and 
$7,000,000, the exact amount depending on 
the number of students who qualify. The 
students will apply to authorities of the vari- 
ous institutions, who will submit requests 
for allotments to the state relief adminis- 
trations. 

To provide further relief for unemployed 
teachers, additional grants were authorized 
February 1 by Harry L. Hopkins, Federal 
Emergency Relief Administrator, to be used 
in communities up to five thousand popula- 
tion where existing funds are insufficient to 
keep elementary and secondary schools in 
operation. Funds will be used to maintain 
the normal school term, with approximately 
the same teaching load as the present school 
year, on and after the date upon which the 
school has been discontinued for lack of its 
own funds; also to employ teachers for 
schools already closed. These funds are 
available only for current salaries of certi- 
fied teachers, not for other school expenses, 
or the payment of back salaries or other 
debts. They are assigned to districts which 
had already made every effort to keep their 
schools in operation. 

The Federal Office of Education is co- 
operating with the Federal Emergency Re- 
lief Administration in carrying out its emer- 
gency program. 


Interpretation and Leadership for 
Education 


At the annual meeting of the Department 
of Superintendence of the National Educa- 
tion Association in Cleveland, February 24- 
March 1, Dr. McHale took part in the 
group discussion of “Public Relations Agen- 
cies” outside the schools. Her review of the 
activities of A.A.U.W. branches in support 
of the schools is given in part under “What 
the Branches Are Doing” (pp. 188). 

The importance of interpreting the schools 
to the public was one of the major themes 
of the meeting. This was brought out not 
only by the schoolmen, but by speakers from 


the business world, such as Edward Filene, 
Howel Cheney, and Merle Sidener, who 
blamcd part at least of the present difficulties 
of education on the failure of educators to 
give the public an understanding of the 
school system which it supports. Comments 
of the superintendents showed the oppor- 
tunity of groups such as the A.A.U.W. to 
perform an extremely useful service in in- 
terpreting the schools to the public, and Dr. 
McHale made it clear that A.A.U.W. 
branches stand ready to perform such servy- 
ice. 

“Education for the New America” was 
one of the topics for discussion by groups; 
it was also a theme which appeared re- 
peatedly throughout the meetings. Educators 
are facing the fact that the schools must 
give up their aloofness from the outside 
world. They are calling on teachers to aban- 
don traditional concepts of the social or- 
der and to interpret through the schools a 
new social organization fitted to present and 
future needs. They believe that the schools 
must be, not the conservators of things as 
they are, but the apostles of wise change, of 
new adjustments to meet new conditions. 
The plea for such leadership was made 
against a background of repeated reports of 
communities at the end of their financial 
resources, and of school children going hun- 
gry. 

It was recognized that the schools must 
not lose sight of the need for skills and the 
value of research, but above these was set 
the responsibility for leadership toward a 
better social order. 


The Ninth Conference on the Cause and 
Cure of War 


The Ninth Conference on the Cause and 
Cure of War was held in the atmosphere of 
the New Deal, with a registration of 566, the 
second largest in the history of the Confer- 
ences. The A.A.U.W. almost doubled its 
delegation, having 69 present this year as 
contrasted with 37 in 1933. Many of the 
delegates came at considerable personal 
sacrifice, and their willingness to make the 
sacrifice gave evidence of the determination 
to make the “American revolution” felt in 
the field of international as well as domestic 
affairs. 

The program contained an unusually large 
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number of unforgettable addresses. Mrs. 
Roosevelt spoke thoughtfully about some of 
the practical aspects of pacifism; Mrs. Cor- 
bett Ashby brought from her wide and in- 
tensive experience a word of warning and 
encouragement about the disarmament prob- 
lem; Mr. F. Ernest Johnson of the Federal 
Council of Churches presented the issue of 
social justice as related to the work for in- 
ternational peace; Professor Carlton J. H. 
Hayes discussed with disturbing but chal- 
lenging realism the effect of the new na- 
tionalist philosophies upon the outlook for 
world peace. The “survey” address for this 
conference was given by Mr. Walter Van 
Kirk of the Federal Council of Churches. 
At the afternoon sessions groups of eco- 
nomic experts discussed the implications of 
the American recovery program for the 
maintenance of world peace. 

The dominating note of the Conference, 
as evidenced in the attitudes of the members 
as well as in the addresses, was the attempt 
to revaluate, not our ideals of international 
peace, but our methods of work, in terms of 
the new order that is settling upon the world. 
There was a strong feeling that more con- 
crete work must be done closer to our own 
homes, that we who were still not given over 
to a militaristic nationalism must bend every 
effort to build a pacifistic nationalism, learn- 
ing to use the methods of the enemy in de- 
feating him. 

A verbatim report of the Conference pro- 
ceedings has not been published this year. 
Instead, a Delegate’s Worksheet, contain- 
ing abstracts of the addresses and discus- 
sions and a record of action taken was 
printed every day. A set of the four issues 
may be obtained for 50 cents from the head- 
quarters of the National Committee on the 
Cause and Cure of War, 1622 Grand Central 
Terminal Building, New York. 


Oregon Fellowship Awarded 


The Oregon Division announces the award 
of a state fellowship to Margaret E. Williams 
(University of Oregon, 1932), who is at 
Present graduate assistant in botany and ge- 
ology at Oregon State College. Her research, 
for her Master’s degree, will be a study of 
the occurrence of clostridium botulinum in 
the soils of Oregon, with a view to develop- 
ing an effective antitoxin against this disease. 


Membership Swings Up 


A.A.U.W. membership is reflecting na- 
tional recovery. Beginning with September, 
more memberships have come in each month 
than in the corresponding month of 1932- 
33. On June 1, 1933, national membership 
stood at 36,946—a drop of 3662 as com- 
pared with the year before. At the rate mem- 
berships are coming in now, however, it 
seems probable that by June 1, when mem- 
bership totals are reckoned, the 1932 “high” 
— 40,608 members—will have been reached 
once more. 


List of Approved Institutions 


A list of colleges and universities ap- 
proved by the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women has been issued in revised 
form, including institutions accepted by the 
1933 Biennial Convention. Eligibility and 
membership rulings and a list of universi- 
ties approved by the International Federa- 
tion of University Women are also included 
in this pamphlet. Copies may be secured on 
request to national Headquarters. 


Housing Study 


The monograph on The Housing of Col- 
lege Students which was announced in the 
January JourRNAL (page 117) is now avail- 
able in printed form. This publication con- 
tains the papers presented at a conference 
of college administrators in Minneapolis im- 
mediately preceding the Biennial Conven- 
tion, together with supplementary material 
on housing plans already in effect, and a 
bibliography. Copies may be ordered from 
national Headquarters at $1.50. 


Secretary Wallace on American 
Economic Policies 


A special edition of America Must Choose, 
by Henry A. Wallace, Secretary of Agri- 
culture, is being published by the American 
Association of University Women in co- 
operation with the Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion in their series of World Affairs Pam- 
phlets. This thoughtful analysis of our press- 
ing economic problems voices an appeal to 
set our house in order in the light of inter- 
national understanding, and demonstrates 
the necessity for being intelligently informed 
in the field of national socio-economic prob- 
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lems in order to act intelligently in both the 
national and international spheres. 

America Must Choose will prove ex- 
tremely useful to groups already at work on 
such study courses as The World Economic 
Depression; Money, Credit, and Banking; 
and International Economics. It will also be 
helpful to branches undertaking community 
activities suggested in Your Community and 
World Trade. 

A special short course is being prepared 
at national Headquarters for the use of 
groups within and without the Association 
who wish to make a special study of the 
policies discussed by Secretary Wallace. 

Copies of America Must Choose may be 
obtained from national Headquarters at 25 
cents each. 


Gifts to Headquarters 


Through the generosity of Dr. Anna S. 
Starr, of the New Brunswick Branch, for- 
merly A.A.U.W. state educational chairman 
for New Jersey, now vice-president of the 
New Jersey State Division, a beautifully 
framed photostatic copy of the first diploma 


given to the first graduate of Elmira College, 
Helen M. T. Ayres, class of 1859, hangs in 


the General Director’s office at national 
Headquarters. Along with this is a simi- 
larly framed photostatic copy of “An Act 
to Incorporate the Elizabeth Female Acad- 
emy by the State of Mississippi,” February 
17, 1819. This was the first institution es- 
tablished in the United States for the higher 
education of women and authorized to grant 
diplomas. This photostatic copy was given 
to the Association by Mrs. Calvin S. Brown, 
of the University of Mississippi, at our Bien- 
nial Convention in New Orleans in 1929. 

Miss Shirley Farr, second vice-president 
of the Association, of Rutland, Vermont, and 
Chicago, Illinois, has given the Association 
a very generous sum to modernize the ele- 
vator in the National Club, which was origi- 
nally installed through her generosity. 

The April JourNnAL announced the gift to 
the Association of three hundred “good-will 
dolls” of many nations, by their collector, 
Gustine Courson Weaver (Mrs. Clifford 
Weaver). Mrs. Weaver now writes that the 
collection numbers four hundred, not three 
hundred, many new dolls having been added 
since publication of the description on which 


our notice was based. Arrangements are be- 
ing made to house the collection in Wash- 
ington. 


Association Calendar 


Apr. 4 National Committee on Leg- 
islation, Washington, D.C. 
Southeast Central Sectional 
Meeting, Jackson, Mississippi 
Educational Policies Commit- 
tee Meeting, New York 
Southwest Central Sectional 
Meeting, St. Louis, Missouri 
National Committee on Eco- 
nomic and Legal Status of 
Women, New York 

South Atlantic Sectional Con- 
ference, Spartanburg, S.C. 
Arkansas State Meeting, 
Clarksville 

Northeast Central Sectional 
Conference, Cincinnati, Ohio 
North Carolina State Meet- 
ing, Asheville 

Connecticut State Meeting, 
Norwalk 

Board of Directors Meeting, 
Washington, D.C. 

National Committee on Legis- 
lation, Washington, D.C. 
Iowa State Meeting, Sioux 
City 

West Virginia State Meeting, 
Parkersburg 

Massachusetts State Meeting, 
Salem 

Washington State Confer- 
ence, Pullman 

North Pacific Sectional Con- 
ference, Pullman, Wash. 
National Committee on Leg- 
islation, Washington, D.C. 
North Atlantic Sectional 
Meeting, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 


Apr. 6-7 
Apr. 12 
Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 
May 
May 
May 
May 


May 25-26 


May 25-26 


June 6 


June 14-16 


New Branches 


Since the January JouRNAL went to press 
five new branches have been organized, mak- 
ing a total of 624. The new branches are: 


ArRKANSAS—Camden 
InpIANA—New Albany 
Kentucky—Murray 
Utran—Ogden 
Utau—Provo 
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Former Fellow Honored 


The Rose Mary Crawshay Prize of the 
British Academy for an historical or critical 
work in English literature by a woman of 
any nationality was awarded on December 
27, 1933, to Eleanor Boswell-Murrie (A.B., 
M.A., Bryn Mawr; Ph.D., University of 
London), a former member of the A.A.U.W. 
Headquarters staff, for her book, The Res- 
toration Court and Stage. Mrs. Boswell- 
Murrie did the research for this study while 
holding the A.A.U.W. European Fellowship 
for 1929-30. It was published by the Har- 
vard University Press in 1932. 


Dr. Brunauer Addresses Meetings 


Dr. Esther Caukin Brunauer, who re- 
turned to the Headquarters staff February 1, 
after a year in Germany, spoke in February 
to the Washington Branch, the Baltimore 
Branch, the National Democratic Woman’s 
Club, and numerous smaller groups. In April 
Dr. Brunauer plans to go “on tour,” address- 
ing A.A.U.W. groups from Virginia to 
Minnesota. The meetings at which she will 
speak include the South Atlantic Sectional 
Conference at Spartanburg, South Carolina; 
the Southwest Sectional Conference, St. 
Louis, Missouri; and the Northeast Central 
Conference, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Guides to Foreign Study 


Guidance for the American student who 
wishes to embark on study abroad may be 
found in a number of publications. A list of 
those which have come to national Head- 
quarters is given below. Information may 
also be obtained from the Institute of Inter- 
national Education, 2 West 45th Street, New 
York. 


Guide Book for American Students in the 
British Isles. Bulletin No. 5, 1933. Institute of 
International Education, 2 West 45th Street, 
New York City. 25 cents. 

Fellowships and Scholarships Open to Ameri- 
can Students for Study in Foreign Countries. 
Bulletin No. 3, 1932. Institute of International 
Education, 2 West 45th Street, New York 
City. 25 cents. 

Handbook for American Students in Italy. 
Bulletin No. 2, 1933. Institute of International 
Education, 2 West 45th Street, New York 
City. 25 cents. 

Vacation Courses in England, Wales, and Scot- 
land. Compiled by the Board of Education. 


H. M. Stationery Office, Adastral House, 
Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 6d. 

Holiday Courses in Europe. The World Peace 
Foundation, 40 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 50 cents. 

Vacation Courses in Germany, 1934. Deutsches 
Akademischer Austauschdienst E. V., Berlin 
C2, Schloss. Gratis. 

Special Handbooks for Study in German Uni- 
versities: Law, German Language and Litera- 
ture, Philosophy, Biology, Medicine, Chem- 
istry, Catholic Theology, Metallurgy, Mining, 
Forestry, Industrial Management, Journalism, 
Music, Dramatic Art; Professors and Stu- 
dents in German Universities. Deutscher 
Akademischer Austauschdienst, Berlin Ca, 
Schloss. Any one of the above titles will be 
forwarded on receipt of two international 
reply coupons or 50 pfennigs. 

Culture and Language Courses for Forewners 
in Italy in 1934. Gratis from Italian Tourist 
Information Office, 745 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. 


Summer Courses Abroad 


The following is a list of announcements 
of summer courses abroad which have come 
to national Headquarters. Those interested 
in opportunities in other countries are also 
referred to the Institute of International 
Education, 2 West 45th Street, New York 
City. 

Austria’ 


Vacation Courses for Foreigners, organized 
by the Austrian-Foreign Student Club, Vienna. 
Designed to give a general survey of Austrian 
culture and education and to aid students in 
perfecting their knowledge of the German lan- 
guage; lectures on contemporary scientific and 
intellectual problems; special excursions. Ad- 
dress Oécsterreichisch—auslandischer Studen- 
tenklub, Wien I. Schottengrasse 7. 

Eighth Vienna Summer School.—Courses in 
the German language; lectures on Austrian his- 
tory, politics, economics, social welfare, and 
art; supplementary courses in music, euryth- 
mics and dancing, psychology, psycho-analysis 
and arts; opportunities to live with cultured 
Viennese families; and conducted tours. Ad- 
dress: Institute of International Education, 2 
West 45th Street, New York City. 

Special course for teachers of gymnastics and 
dancing, Vienna.—Given by Dr. Kathe Hye (a 
member of the Austrian Association of Uni- 
versity Women), June 4-14. Address Dr. Kathe 


*These courses are listed as announced. It 
is of course possible that political disturbances 
will make it necessary to cancel them. 
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Hye, Verband der Akademikerinnen Oester- 
reichs, Wien I, Rauthausstrasse 19. 

American Peoples College in Europe, at 
Oetz-in-Tyrol, Austria—Courses combining 
travel and study, in music, art, economics, physi- 
cal education, and general social and cultural 
conditions abroad. Special study of the drama; 
also special study tour devoted to European 
Gardens and Horticulture. Short and longer 
summer courses; also winter courses. All 
courses offered at a minimum cost. Address 
Mr. Webster Bowers, American Peoples Col- 
lege in Europe, 545 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 

GERMANY 


German Institute for Foreign Students, Uni- 
versity of Berlin—Summer school courses, ar- 
ranged to conform with courses offered in 
American universities, including German lan- 
guage and literature, history (especially on the 
new Germany), culture, art, philosophy, peda- 
gogy, and sociology. Courses on the German 
school system, and European education, in Eng- 
lish, by Professor Alexander of Columbia Uni- 
versity. Opportunities for the study of museums, 
and various trips including a “study-travel” trip 
to South Germany. Summer session, July 12- 
August 22. Other sessions the year round. Ad- 
dress Deutsches Institut fiir Auslander an der 
Universitat Berlin, Berlin C2, Kaiser-Franz- 
Joseph-Platz. 

Field courses in German education.—Courses 
in educational methods in all types of institu- 
tions,—special courses in science, home eco- 
nomics, physical, and rural education. Under 
the auspices of the International Institute, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York. 

Hamburg Academic Bureau for Foreign Stu- 
dents.—Language courses, designed to give for- 
eign students a sufficient command of the Ger- 
man language to enable them to understand lec- 
tures at German _ universities. Preparatory 
course for the winter semester, October 1-27. 
Special excursions. Address Akademische Aus- 
landsstelle Hamburg, Hamburg 36, Neue Ra- 
benstrasse 13. 

University of Munich, Summer Courses for 
Foreigners, July 11-August 7. Lectures on Ger- 
man language and literature, history, political 
science, philosophy and pedagogics, history of 
art, music, and geography; courses in the Ger- 
man language; visits to museums and other 
points of interest; and informal social gather- 
ings and excursions. Address Miss Beatrice 

3arker, State Teachers College, Trenton, New 
Jersey. 


ENGLAND 


University of Cambridge-—Summer session 
open to English and American students. (The 
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Universities of Oxford and of Cambridge alter- 
nate in arranging such summer mectings.) 
Courses on the Drama and the Theater. Ad- 
dress Mr. G. F. Hickson, Stuart House, Cam- 
bridge, England. 

Schools of Dramatic Production.—Three 
summer sessions, in Bath and London, giving 
practical and professional assistance especially 
for those who produce plays for non-profes- 
sional groups. Address C. M. de Reyes, Citizen 
House, Bath. 

Literary Tour—Motor tour, England and 
Scotland, covering points made famous in lit- 
erature. Includes week at the Malvern festival, 
and, if desired, the Shropshire Historical Pag- 
eant and celebration of the Milton Tercenten- 
ary. Address Milnor Dorey, Scarborough-on- 
Hudson, New York. 

Field course tn English education—Under 
the direction of the International Institute, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York. 

Speech Fellowship Summer School.—Speech 
training and voice production; solo and choral 
verse speaking. July g-21. Special arrangements 
may be made to attend the Oxford Festival, 
July 23-27 and the vacation course in English 
phonetics organized by University College, Lon- 
don, July 27-August 10. Address Miss Marjorie 
Gullan, 56, Gordon Square, London, W.C. 1. 


FRANCE 


Field course in French education.—Under 
the direction of the International Institute, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York. 


MEXxIco 


Ninth Seminar in Mexico.—Seminar sessions 
at Mexico City and Cuernavaca (50 miles from 
Mexico City) ; with round table discussions and 
lectures by Mexican leaders and distinguished 
students, on Mexico’s racial, artistic, political, 
and economic development; field trips to cen- 
ters realizing the Revolution’s ideals, and to 
archaeological sites and Indian villages. July 
10-30, with optional trips after these dates. 
Address Committee on Cultural Relations with 
Latin American, 112 East Nineteenth Street, 
New York City. 


RUSSIA 


Anglo-American Institute of the First Mos- 
cow University (under the American auspices 
of the Institute of International Education), 
first session.—Designed to encourage closer cul- 
tural relations between American teachers and 
students and Soviet educators. Courses in Eng- 
lish, with opportunities for American university 
credit, on various phases of Soviet life—eco- 
nomics, art, sociology, psychology, education, 


J? 


and aeronautics. Two weeks’ travel. Address the 
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Institute of International Education, 2 West 
Forty-fifth Street, New York City. 

Second Russian Seminar.—Travel through 
Russia, from Leningrad to Odessa, to observe 
various phases of contemporary Soviet life; lec- 
tures on current social, economic, political, 
and cultural developments; interviews and 
table discussion with Soviet officials and cultural 
leaders. Preparatory week in London (optiona!) 
and Near East cruise, touching at interesting 
points. Complete itinerary, June 27—September 
7; part of this program may be omitted. Ad- 
dress Bureau of University Travel, Newton, 
Massachusetts. 


Conference on Business Education and 
the Consumer 


Recognizing that adequate training for the 
consumer has been neglected by education, 
the School of Business of the University of 
Chicago will devote its second Conference 
on Business Education, June 27-28, to the 
theme, “Business Education and the Con- 
sumer.” The conference will consider, first, 
important studies which give the educator a 
basis of information concerning the position 
of the consumer; and second, the type of 
education which the consumer is now re- 
ceiving in and out of school, and how some 
of the recently developed materials in con- 
sumer education may be woven into the 
curriculum. Although the conference is of 
major interest to secondary school educa- 
tors, it is expected that much of the material 
presented will be of value to those respons- 
ible for collegiate instruction in subjects re- 
lated to the field of consumption. 


Inter-American Educational 
Conference 


The second Inter-American Educational 
Conference is to be held at the University of 
Chile, Santiago, September 9-16, 1934. The 
themes of the conference will be “Character 
Education” and “Vocational Education.” 
The first of these meetings, held under the 
auspices of the Inter-American Federation 
of Education, was at Atlantic City in 1929. 
The organizing secretary for the Santiago 
Conference is Professor Ratil Ramirez, of 
the Pedagogic Institute of the University of 
Chile. The chairman of the Organization 
Committee is Dr. Glen Levin Swiggett, of 
Washington, D.C. 


Summer Institute for Social Progress 


The Summer Institute for Social Prog- 
ress at Wellesley, launched last year, will be 
repeated this summer, July 7-21. 

Last year the Institute tried an experiment 
in organization which proved highly suc- 
cessful. Members were chosen who were ac- 
tive in the life of their communities, and who 
represented the greatest possible variety of 
occupations and viewpoints. In all, they came 
from 19 states and represented 56 vocations. 
There were club women and faculty work- 
ers; writers and business men; teachers and 
labor leaders. The theme of the first session 
was “Our Economic Future: Its Direction 
and Control.” The conflict of opinions which 
resulted from the varied experiences of the 
members sharpened issues and brought a 
realistic consideration often lacking in dis- 
cussions of economic issues. 

The subject of this summer’s Institute is 
the natural outgrowth of the 1933 session: 
“The Role of Government in Economic 
Life.” The Institute was founded to con- 
sider: “What are the elements of a good 
social order and how can they be realized?” 

Further information may be obtained by 
writing to Mr. Arthur Walworth, 931 
Centre Street, Newton Centre, Massachu- 
setts. 


Award Offered for Community Service 


A civic award of $1,000 offered by the 
Ladies’ Home Journal for the organization 
which during the year 1933 performed the 
most constructive piece of community serv- 
ice should prove of interest to all branches 
of the A.A.U.W. Many types of activity 
which have been undertaken by A.A.U.W. 
branches are eligible for the award, espe- 
cially some of the fine educational projects 
which are being carried forward. Terms of 
the contest provide for the submission of 
manuscripts descriptive of such projects, not 
to exceed 750 words in length, these to be 
in the Ladies’ Home Journal office not later 
than June 1. Each manuscript must include 
a history of the project and description of 
the mechanics of carrying it out. 

To quote the Journal announcement, “Any 
type of civic project which raised cultural 
or citizenship standards or borders upon so- 
cial service or philanthropy is eligible.” 
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Meeting the Crisis in Education 


Definite and well-directed action toward 
alleviating the present crisis in education 
characterizes the work of the typical 
A.A.U.W. branch today. Proof of the fact 
that A.A.U.W. has maintained the high 
ideals as well as the pioneering spirit of her 
founders was given at the recent N.E.A. 
Superintendence meeting in Cleveland, 
where Dr. McHale spoke on A.A.U.W.’s 
work in “Helping the Schools.” Vivid details 
were supplied for this talk by the prompt and 
enthusiastic response of state education 
chairmen to a call from Headquarters for 
the most recent developments in their own 
state situations. 

Prominent educators present at the Cleve- 
land meeting supplemented Dr. McHale’s re- 
port by adding their praise of A.A.U.W. 
efforts. Mr. Bardwell of Wisconsin said that 
A.A.U.W. was one of the groups to which he 
always looked first for support in educa- 
tional matters. The State Superintendent 
added that he had offered all his facilities in 
the State Department for use by state 
A.A.U.W. workers. Other superintendents 
expressed themselves as amazed at the scope 
of the A.A.U.W. program and delighted to 
know of the opportunities which this Asso- 
ciation offers to educators for assistance in 
public education. 

Details of the definite plans which called 
forth this praise will be found in the follow- 
ing résumés and excerpts from reports. 
These reports but go to prove that always 
behind every successful activity are those 
tireless workers who plan and carry on the 
countless so-called “small” details of the 
work which loom so large when the final 
accounting is made. 

Aid to public schools has found many dif- 
ferent avenues to meet widely different situa- 
tions, and the following examples have been 
chosen to illustrate various types of work. 


New Jersey 


In New Jersey the A.A.U.W. took the 
initiative in studying the State Education 
Survey made by Dr. Paul Mort. The State 
Division has had two education forums, one 


in Newark and one in Camden. At the latter 
a “Symposium on the Reactions of the State 
School Survey” was made. 

In order to further arouse public opinion, 
the state legislative chairman has called to- 
gether chairmen of other organizations in 
order that definite work may be done to- 
wards securing new methods of taxation. 


Wisconsin 


In Wisconsin the state project for the 
past two years has been a survey of creative 
education, and this study has helped to give 
an understanding of public school courses in 
music, art, and the like. As a result, public 
opinion has been strengthened in favor of 
retaining these departments in the public 
schools. 

The State Division in Wisconsin has also 
been active in legislative matters. For three 
years past efforts have been made by the 
A.A.U.W. State Board to get certain edu- 
cation bills out of committee and before the 
legislature. These bills looked toward edu- 
cational economy that would not curtail effi- 
ciency and covered the following provisions: 


1. A County Board of Education System. 

2. Consolidation of State Education 
Boards and Commissions. 

3. More state aid for secondary educa- 
tion. 

4. Ultimate reduction of some of the over- 
lapping teacher-training facilities. 


The A.A.U.W. board, _ representing 
branches of the state, is convinced that costs 
are too high for what is being accomplished 
and wants such economies as will insure 
better, rather than fewer, opportunities. 
With the situation thus carefully summed 
up, last spring the board called a meeting of 
education representatives of such organiza- 
tions as the P.T.A., League of Women 
Voters, D.A.R., Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, Federation of Teachers, and the like. 
At the meeting a course of united action 
was agreed upon as follows: 


1. To recommend to all local units of the 
several organizations represented the 
setting up of a small study club of six 
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to eight members to spend four to six 
meetings in consideration of an outline 
prepared by the P.T.A., called “Needs 
of Wisconsin Schools.” 

. To have findings of these study groups 
presented to local organizations at reg- 
ular spring meetings. 

. Urged each organization to incorporate 
study of schools into the fall, 1933, pro- 
gram and to sponsor mass meetings to 
educate the public. 


The carrying out of these plans should 
prepare the public to understand bills pre- 
sented at the next session of the legislature. 


Iowa 


In Iowa the study of rural education is a 
state project this year. The Education Com- 
mittee of each branch has been asked to 
sponsor a study group on rural education 
and to present the findings of this study 
group to the branch as a whole. At a state 
meeting in the spring the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction for the state will speak 
on the rural school situation and an oppor- 
tunity for discussion will follow. The aim of 
the State Education Committee is to im- 
prove the quality of teaching in rural schools 
as a result of this study. 


Kentucky 


The chief project of the Kentucky 
branches during this year has been to sup- 
port the work of the Kentucky Educational 
Commission. This has been done in three 
ways: 


1. Holding study classes of branch mem- 
bers to become familiar with the re- 
port of the Commission, which sum- 
marizes a survey of actual educational 
conditions in the state and presents a 
planned state program. 

. Sponsoring public meetings where 
speakers from the Commission dis- 
cussed the report. 

. Interviewing state legislators to enlist 
support of a bill embodying the Com- 
mittee’s recommendations. The bill is 
now before the Legislature. 


South Dakota 


In South Dakota state-wide plans for de- 
sirable state educational legislation in co- 
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operation with other organizations include 
mass meetings sponsored by various 
A.A.U.W. branches. These meetings are for 
the purpose of introducing the “Long-Term 
Education Program” to the citizens of the 
state. This Long-Term Program takes into 
consideration the nature and purposes of 
education with reference to the needs of 
the state, financial support, organization of 
schools, instruction and supervision, plant 
and equipment, school laws and information 
to the public. To date Madison and Black 
Hills have definitely planned such meetings. 


Vermont 


In Vermont the State Education Com- 
mittee through the Better District Schools 
Association has outlined a plan for a study 
by a professional research person of the 
following: 


1. Rural schools. 

2. School progress in the past ten years 
in a typical area covering twenty-five 
towns. 


This study is to be made in April, May, 
and June of this year. It is financed by the 
Better District Schools Association, and its 
purpose is to discover the local attitude and 
public opinion on adequate school support. 
The State Education Committee will use the 
findings for a campaign with the next Legis- 
lature in 1935. 


Arkansas 


About a year ago the Arkansas State 
Legislature voted that the office of county 
superintendent of schools be abandoned the 
following July. In its stead the office of 
county examiner was created. This office 
carries with it a very low salary, not enough 
to enable the holder to visit schools or give 
full time to the work. At the state meeting 
of the A.A.U.W. last April, it was voted 
that each branch make a survey of small 
schools, especially the rural schools of its 
own and, where possible, neighboring coun- 
ties, in order that definite data may be at 
hand to determine the need of those schools 
for supervision and guidance such as was 
formerly given by the county superintendent. 
These surveys are to be sent in for the state 
meeting. 
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Minnesota 


Minnesota branches of A.A.U.W. are in- 
terpreting the needs of education in the 
present crisis in various ways. 

All branches are in the process of formu- 
lating a state program for action at the next 
legislature. Through the state education 
chairman the study and distribution of facts 
relative to four state problems are being co- 
ordinated: 


1. Adequate funds for the state univer- 
sity with emphasis upon the need for a 
psychopathic hospital. 

. County reorganization as it affects edu- 
cation. 

3. Modification of tax delinquency laws. 

4. Long-time program of tax revision. 


Following specifically Problem No. 4, 
branches are cooperating with the Minne- 
sota Education Association Executive Board 
in employing a tax expert (Dr. Ray G. 
Blakey, University of Minnesota) to make 
necessary studies in taxation laws with the 
purpose of recommending a definite course 
of action. 

The Minneapolis Branch has taken the 
leadership in securing information about the 
needs of schools and libraries. Quotations 
from the president’s report will give a good 
idea of the way in which the work devel- 
oped: 

A group of civic clubs set to work during the 
summer months last year to study the depart- 
ments of the city government with the Board of 
Estimate and Taxation, and invited us to senda 
representative to sit with the men on their hear- 
ings... . Our representative bravely met with 
the group throughout the heat of the summer. 
Representatives of each city government depart- 
ment were heard before the Board and its at- 
tendant committee of citizens, and the final 
record revealed that the schools and libraries 
had the cleanest record of conscientious use of 
funds of any of the branches. The City Coun- 
cil, which receives the largest proportion of the 
funds, refused to make a report of its use of 
the funds. At the close of the hearings our rep- 
resentative was asked for the A.A.U.W. and 
for the League of Women Voters to state the 
case for the schools as she saw it. She did 
so, and the report was printed later by the 
school board and teachers’ organizations for dis- 
tribution in the city and throughout the state 
where women’s organizations might use it as a 
guide for action in their own communities. 


To show the details which this report con- 


siders, the following questions and answers 
from the section on “The Crisis in Educa- 
tion” are quoted: 


Q. Is public education in Minneapolis facing 
a financial crisis? 

A. The school budget has been reduced from 
$8,563,900.39 in 1931 to $6,599,165.00 in 1934. It 
is now about the same as it was in 1924, al- 
though there are 12,000 more pupils in the 
schools than there were in 1924. There has been 
a 56.7 per cent increase in high school enroll- 
ment and high schools are expensive both in 
building costs and in instruction costs. 

The library budget has been cut from 
$517,000 in 1930 to $264,315 in 1934. During the 
same years demands upon the library have in- 
creased very rapidly. A visit to the public li- 
brary will show even a casual observer that the 
libraries are serving as an emergency relief 
agency as truly as is the Department of Public 
Welfare. ... 

Q. Will the problem continue to be acute? 

A. For the schools, without doubt. If the 
school population in the upper levels continues 
to increase, as at present, because industry can- 
not absorb young people under 18, and in fact, 
only a limited number under 21, the schools will 
continue to be faced with mounting expenses. 
The full 23 mills allowed by the charter, if 
available this year, would not have been ade- 
quate under the present salary schedule, with the 
existing tax delinquency. In addition there will 
be a decreased valuation of 29 million in 1935 
because of the Homestead Exemption Act, and 
of 30 million more due to reassessment, ac- 
cording to present estimates. 

For the library, the amount needed for ade- 
quate support is so small that the needs can 
be met without causing undue cuts elsewhere in 
the city. 

The St. Cloud Branch has sponsored com- 
munity forums on education that are unique 
in that there is a smaller group within the 
larger which is doing creditable research 
work with regard to local school problems. 
The findings of this group are being cir- 
culated and at the end of the year will be 
printed. Recently there has been formed a 
committee from five women’s organizations 
headed by the A.A.U.W. branch to prepare 
articles on education and taxation for the 
daily papers. This branch is taking the lead 
in the community in educating the public 
concerning the crisis. 


Michigan 


The Detroit Branch arranged a panel dis- 
cussion on the crisis in education to which 
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representatives of prominent community or- 
ganizations were invited. So much interest 
was evinced at this discussion that the repre- 
sentatives of the various organizations were 
formed into a committee to work on the 
school crisis in Michigan and in Detroit. The 
result has been a council which is now func- 
tioning and which aims not only to secure 
adequate aid for the schools this year but 
also to inaugurate a long-time plan to prevent 
a recurrence of the present crisis. 


Oklahoma 


In Enid, Oklahoma, the Enid Branch was 
responsible for the reopening of the Garfield 
county library. It was closed last spring be- 
cause the appropriation was contested. Mem- 
bers went to see the county commissioner 
and laid their complaint before him, showing 
alist of other organizations that were stand- 
ing with them. The result was the immediate 
reopening, which was hailed as a great bless- 
ing to persons of all ages. Definite work is 
being done along the line of desirable legis- 
lation through plans laid to inform women 
inall groups as to needs. Speakers were fur- 
nished at seven P.T.A. meetings. 


The Nation-wide Response 


It is not possible to include mention of all 
the excellent activities which are now being 
carried on by A.A.U.W., but states which 
have sent word of significant accomplish- 
ments are the following: Connecticut, New 
York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, West Vir- 
ginia, Virginia, North Carolina, Florida, II- 
linois, Michigan, Indiana, Ohio, Wisconsin, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Louisiana, South Dakota, Iowa, Minnesota, 
Oklahoma, Arkansas, Texas, New Mexico, 
Colorado, Montana, Washington, Oregon, 
California, and Vermont. 

The high praise given to A.A.U.W. en- 
deavors toward alleviating the crisis in edu- 
cation will not result in a feeling of satis- 
faction as of a task accomplished, but rather 
will it spur our members to greater efforts. 
Their knowledge of educational affairs, their 
understanding of the mechanisms of com- 
munity organization, and their skill in arous- 
ing and coordinating public opinion for ac- 
tion are sources of strength which will be 
continuously and increasingly needed in the 
present nation-wide education emergency. 

HARRIET ANLERS HoupDLeTTE 





Miscellany 


Home Demonstration Work.—The work 
of home demonstration agents with rural 
women and girls is described briefly and 
clearly in a recent publication entitled Home 
Demonstration Work. (U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Miscellaneous Publication No. 
178; 5 cents from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D.C.) This little 
pamphlet sets forth the objectives and meth- 
ods of the nation-wide system of home-mak- 
ing education carried on by the Federal De- 
partment of Agriculture and the state col- 
leges of agriculture, through the work of the 
home demonstration agents. Its purpose is 
not only to help rural home-makers to make 
their homes more efficient, comfortable, and 
attractive, and to maintain the health of their 
families; the home demonstration work also 
aids farm women and girls in finding ways 
of increasing the family income, and fosters 
community activities which will make rural 
life more attractive. The usefulness of such 
a program of adult education has been in- 
tensified in recent years of rural distress. 


Occupations.— Educators and others who 
are concerned about the occupational future 
of students and unemployed may be inter- 
ested in a symposium of six articles on “Oc- 
cupational Distribution and Trends” in the 
February 1934 number of Occupations, the 
Vocational Guidance Magazine. Special edi- 
tors for this issue are Walter V. Bingham, 
director of the Personnel Research Federa- 
tion, and Harold F. Clark, professor of edu- 
cation in Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. Single copies of the magazine may 
be purchased at 50 cents, check or stamps 
with order, postpaid from the National Oc- 


cupational Conference, 522 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 


Education of Minority Groups.—The 
Federal Office of Education has issued a 
bibliography, covering the years 1923-32, on 


The Education of Native and Minority 
Groups. (Bulletin, 1933, No. 12; 5 cents 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D.C.) The bibliography is se- 
lected with reference to a general approach 
to problems concerned with native and mi- 
nority groups, the ways in which certain 
foreign governments are meeting these prob- 
lems, and the education of native and minor- 
ity peoples living under the sovereignty of 
the United States. References on the educa- 
tion of negroes in the United States are not 
included, since a recent bibliography on that 
subject was issued by the Office of Educa- 
tion as Bulletin, 1931, No. 17. 


Guidance in Buying Sheets and Pillow- 
cases—Quality Guides in Buying Sheets 
and Pillowcases, a new leaflet from the Bu- 
reau of Home Economics, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, is a recent addition to the 
all too meager stock of guidance for con- 
sumer purchasing. Definite standards which 
any purchaser can apply are described, to- 
gether with the specifications which ideal 
labeling would give., (Leaflet No. 103, De- 
partment of Agriculture; 5 cents from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington, 


D.C.) 


Quarterly on Pacific Affairs—The maga- 
zine, Pacific Affairs, published by the In- 
stitute of Pacific Relations, will hereafter 
be issued as a quarterly, with Owen Latti- 
more (author of Manchuria, Cradle of Con- 
flict) as editor. In its new form Pacific Af- 
fairs will deal particularly with those situa- 
tions in the Pacific area which hold poten- 
tialities of international conflict. It should be 
of special value to study groups on “Prob- 
lems of the Pacific,” and to anyone interested 
in current international problems. Subscrip- 
tions, at $2.00 per year, should be sent to 
129 East Fifty-second Street, New, York 
City. 
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Journal Contributors 


The Association is most fortunate in hav- 
ing had an eye-witness to events in Germany 
the past year,—Esther Caukin Brunauer, re- 
search associate in international education 
at national Headquarters, and secretary to 
the Committee on International Relations. 
Dr. Brunauer spent the year 1933 in Ger- 
many on a fellowship of the Oberlander 
Trust of the Carl Schurz Foundation. She ar- 
rived in Berlin three days before the Reichstag 
fire, and was there through the world-shaking 
events which followed. 


As executive secretary of the American 
Association of Museums, Laurence Vail Cole- 
man traveled the length and breadth of this 
country in making a study of museums and 
museum methods, The results of one phase 
of his observation are found in his volume, 
Manual for Small Museums. 


At Bucknell University, of which he is 
president, Homer P. Rainey is putting into 
effect his theories concerning the liberal arts 
college. 


William Fielding Ogburn, professor of so- 
ciology at the University of Chicago, is per- 
haps best known as director of research for 
the President’s Research Committee on So- 
cial Trends. 


Willem van de Wall, formerly of the 
Metropolitan Opera and the Pennsylvania 
State Bureau of Mental Health, is director of 
the Committee for the Study of Music in In- 
stitutions, and is also in charge of the Re- 
habilitation through Music program of the 
Russell Sage Foundation. 


A letter from Lillian Portenier, member of 
the Laramie, Wyoming, Branch and a mem- 
ber of the faculty of the University of Wyo- 


ming, brings word which the many members 
who enjoyed “Psyclones” will read with deep 
regret: 


The article, “Psyclones,” by June Etta 
Downey, which appeared in the January issue 
of the JouRNAL, reminded the Laramie Branch 
of its negligence in failing to notify the na- 
tional office of the loss of an interested and very 
active member of the organization. 

With the death of June Etta Downey on Oc- 
tober 11, 1932, the American Association of 
University Women lost one of its strong mem- 
bers. Dr. Downey was instrumental in initiat- 
ing and sponsoring the movement which re- 
sulted in the founding of the Laramie Branch of 
A.A.U.W. She continued as one of its active 
members until the time of her death. 

Dr. Downey was born on July 13, 1875, i 
Laramie, Wyoming. She received her B.A. tow 
the University of Wyoming in 1895, her M.A. 
from the University of Chicago in 1898, and 
her Ph.D. from Chicago in 1907. 

One of Dr. Downey’s most outstanding char- 
acteristics was her marked versatility, which 
was shown in her published and unpublished 
writings. More than one hundred forty publica- 
tions are listed in the complete bibliography of 
her writings under the headings books, psycho- 
logical articles, reviews, poems, plays, stories, 
essays, and other popular articles. Further evi- 
dence of her versatility is shown by the range 
of topics covered by her experimental studies. 
Mental imagery, synesthesia, color blindness, 
graphic functions, muscle reading, the reading 
and writing of mirror script, intelligence test- 
ing, handedness, dexterality types, and person- 
ality indicate some of her major fields of in- 
terest. 

Dr. Downey was a tireless worker through- 
out her entire career. She was quiet and retiring, 
but possessed rare personal charm, a very keen, 
alert mind and sympathetic understanding which 
endeared her to all who knew her. She won in- 
ternational recognition in the remote mountain 
town where she was born. Her writings and 
many other achievements will continue to be an 
inspiration to many earnest students. 





OLD LOVES REVIVED 


Bring to life again the book-friends you have 
loved ... from King Arthur to the Forsytes. 
Tour literary England and Scotland by 
motor-coach, under the direction of five edu- 
cational leaders. 50 days, including a week at 
the Malvern Dramatic Festival... only $660. 
Write for booklet “G” of University Tours. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 


EDUCATIONAL TRAVEL 
587 Fifth Ave., New York 


and branches 


The MARLBOROUGH School for Girls 


Established 1889 


A distinguished record of high educational standards 
College Preparatory, General, and Graduate Courses. In- 
termediate Grades and High School. Music. Art. Resident 
and Day Departinents. Spacious grounds, gardens, patios, 
athletic fields. Outdoor sports throughout the year. Week- 
ends at beach, desert, and mountains. 


Apa S. Biaxe, A.B., Radcliffe, Principal 


5029 West Third Street Los Angeles, California 


The New York Hospital 
School of Nursing 


Associated with Cornell University 


Opportunity for an exceptional professional 
preparation in nursing. Three year courses. Col- 
lege Women given preference in admission. 
For information address: 


Director of the School of Nursing 


525 East 68th Steet 
New York City 


WYKEHAM RISE 


Washington, Connecticut 


A College Preparatory School for Girls in the Litchfield 
Hills. General Cultural Courses. Art and Music 
Riding, Basketball, and Outdoor Sports 


FANNY E. DAVIES, Head Mistress 


VASSAR COLLEGE 


INSTITUTE OF 
EUTHENICS 


Six weeks summer course for Parents, Teachers, and 
those interested in problems of the Modern Family, 
Courses in Child Development, Mental Hygiene, Physi- 
ology and Nutrition, Household Technology, Interior 
Decoration, Family Relationships. Parent-Education 
Leadership and Nursery School Education. Study, lec. 
tures, discussions, and personal conferences with experts 
in the field. Schools for Children Two to Seven Years 
of Age whose Mothers attend. 


For full information, address the Director 
INSTITUTE OF EUTHENICS 
Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 
June 27-August 8, 1934 


School of Nursing of Yale University | 


A Profession for the College Woman 


The thirty months’ course, providing an intensive and varied 
experience through the case study method, leads to the degree of ff 


MASTER OF NURSING 


A Bachelor’s degree in arts, science or philosophy from 6 # 


college of approved standing 1s required for admission. A few 
scholarships available for students with advanced qualifications #f 


For catalogue and information address: 
THE DEAN, YALE SCHOOL OF NURSING 


New Haven, Connecticut 


~ La Loma Felizs 
Happy Hillside 


Residential School for Children handicapped by 
heart disease, asthma and kindred conditions. 


INA M. RICHTER, M.D. — DIRECTOR 


Mission Canyon Road, Santa Barbara, California 


Educational Consultant 
@ 


A service for those parents desiring help and 
advice in finding the school or camp qualified to 
satisfy the individual needs of their son, their 
daughter. 


Information is based on personal investigation and 
is available on schools in America, France, Swit- 
zerland and Italy. 


Nominal consultation fee. 
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JANE H. GRIFFIN, 30 East 65th Street, New York ff 
Tel. Eldorado 35-1157 





